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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor - 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AAU SD,  AANIMIEI DSS 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘“‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TaTLeEr,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


“The Paris Offices of Tue TaTLer are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—4? ‘zona, at 8 30. Preceded at.2 and8, by 4 
Friend in Need. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Apollo (Shattesbury Avenue)—Attty Grey. at 8. Matinee on 
paturday, at 2. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—On March 20. 
The Girl from Maxim's. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—4 Country Girl, at 8.15, Matinee every 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Silue Beard, at 7.30. 
Saturday, at 1.30. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—7he Princess's Nose, 
at 8.30. Mati ee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—Txe Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton'’s Peerage, at 8.20 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand) — Sweet Nell of Old Drury, at 8.30. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Great Queen Street—4cis and Galatea and Masque of 
Love, at 8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
nesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster)—A/di/e Mars, at 8.50. Preceded by 
Worldham, M.P., at 8. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, 
at 2.30. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street) — Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William 
Gillette), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—JMice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry = treet, W.!\—4 Country Mouse, 
at 9. Preceded at 815 by 4 Bit of Old Chelsea, Maiinee on 
Saturday at 3. 

St. James’s (King Street)—Paolo and Francesca, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30, 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe, at ®.40. Pre. 
ceded at 8 by Zhe HW illow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue]—4 
Preceded at 8.15, by 4s Once in May. 
and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—7he New Clow, at 9.10 Preceded, at 8.10, by 
Sheerluck Fones. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.10. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Blue-Bell in Fairyland, at8.15. Matinees 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street) -- Jrish Assurance, at 8.15. 
Heard at the Telephone, atg. Caesar's Wife at 9.45. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 3 


A Farcical Comedy, 


Matinees, Wednesday and 


Matinee on 


Matinze 


Matinees on We.l- 


Matinees on 


Matinees 


‘ou a@ Mason ? at ¢ 
nees on Wednesday 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10.30 a.m. 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.). ‘* Gretna Green,” at 10.10. 
Empire (Leicester Square), at8.  Sa/et—* Old China,” at 10.35. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
ate. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2.15. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Special 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. 
Royal (Holborn), at 7.3 Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15, 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 1o a.m. to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1o to 5: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5.30. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10: other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital — Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
s: on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to s. 

‘Guildhall Library—Free, 1oto8. Museum—Free, ro tos. 
Saturdays, to to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
1o to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond/—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10. 

Milit and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hy"! 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6 | 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays 
toto. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint «tr 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5: Thursdays an | 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.:— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Op-1 
10 tO 5.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C,)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fieids, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, uesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk: 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mond: Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Adimis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence adinission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 1r tos. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.) ery week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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YCEUM. LAST THREE WEEKS, 
Every EVENING at 8. MATINEE SATURDAY at 2. 
Charles |-rohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLEITE in SHERLOCK HOLMES, 


No performances during Holy Week. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING at 9 o'clock, a new play entitlea 
A COUNTRY MOUSE, 
By Arthur Law. 


Messrs. C. W Somerset, Aubrey Fitzgerald, Gerald du 
Maurier, F. Volpe, J. D. Beveridge, Misses Granville, 
Vane Featherstun, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, and Miss Annie 
Hughes, 


Preceded at 8.15 (doors open 7.50) by “A Bit of Old 
Chelsea," by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes 
as ‘“ Saucers" her original character). 

Matinée every Saturday at 3. Box Office, 10 to 10. 


T. JAMES'’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 punctually. 
A Tragedy in Four Acts, entitled 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to to. 


ST. JAMES'S. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H, E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMEN! OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


INGING. SPEAKING 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON, 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, SW. 
Immediate Innprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 
and Endurance of the Voice (Singing and Speaking). Loss of Voice, 
Throat Trouble, Huskine: c., permanently cured Stime Ss 


from Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jefiries, Miss Maud Hoffinan, 
and numerous others, 


Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SIN uING, SPEAKING, 


& 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


EASTER HvuLIDAYS, 

On the days preceding GOOD FRIDAY several of the trains 
fron PADDINGTON will run in TWO PARTS. 

On GOOD FRIDAY the trains will run as on SUNDAYS, and 
SPECIALS will 1 PADDINGTON at 5.30 a.m. for ding, 
Swindon Bath, BRISTOL, Weston-Super-Mare, Taunton, EX 
Torquay, PLYMOUTH, Falmouth, Trowbridge, Frome, 
Yeovil, Bridport, Weymouth, G Cheltenham, Here- 
vi rt, CARDIFF, SWA ; and at 5.35 . for 
Abingdon, OXFORD, Banbu LEAMINGTO 
M, Wolverhampton, WORCESTER, Malvern, Kid- 


BIRMIN 
derminster, & 
Full particulars, Tickets and Pamphlets of Excursion arrange- 
ments obtainable at the Connpiny’s stations and Town offices. 
J. L, WILKINSON, General Maniger. 


MIDLAND RA:LWAY. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


EXCURSIONS FROM ST. PANCRAS AND 
CITY ANvY SUBURBAN STATIONS. 


~ 


3 IRELAND. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 25th, To LONDONDERRY (via More- 
canbe) by direct Steamer, returning within 16 days, as per Sailings 


At. 

_* WEDNESDAY, MARCH _ 26th, To DUELI 
KILLARD BALLINA, GALWAY, SLIG' 
cambe and viz erpool), returning withiy 16 da 
Also to BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, POR 
CAUSEWAY, ARMAGH, BUNDORAN, FE 
(via Barrow and via Liverpool), returning any’ wee 


RUSH, G 

NISKILLEN, &c. 

-day within 16 days. - 
SCOTLAND (5, 9, or 16 days). 

*On THURSDAY, MARCH a7th, from St. Pancras, at 9.15 p.m.. 
to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Nairn, Forres, Ballater, & and from St. 
Pancras at 9.55 p. to KDINBURGH, GLA OW, Greenock, 
Helensburgh, Ayr, Kilmarnock, &c., for 5 or 9 da: THIRDCLASS 
RETURN TICKETS at slightly more than the SINGLE 
ORDINARY FARE for the DOUBLE JOUKNEY will also be 
issued, available for return ANY DAY WITHIN 16 DAYos from and 
including date of issue, 

THE PROVINCES. 

*THURSDAY, MARCH 27th, to Matlock, Buxton, MAN: 
CHESTER, LIVERPOOL, Bolton, BLACKBURN, Bury, 
BLACKPOOL, ROCHDALE, Oldham, _ Sheffield, Barnsley, 
Wakefield, Halifax, LEED: BRADFORD, YORK, HULI 
SCARBOROUGA, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Lancaster, MORECAME 
BARROW and the FURN and LAKE DISTRICTS, an 
Carlisle; Leicester, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, by, 
Newark, Lincoln, Burton, Staffordshire Potteries, &c. Tickets wiil 
beavailable for returning on Monday, March grst, Tuesday, April rst, 
and Friday, April 4th. 

*THURSDAY midnight, MARCH 27: 
LOUGHBORO'*, NOTTINGHAM, SHI 
TON, STOCKPOKT, LIVERPOOL, 
4,5, or 8 days* 

*SATURDAY NIGHT, MARCH 
LOUGHBORO', NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, 
BRADFORD, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, &c., for 2, 3, 4, or 
diys, and on MONDAY, MARCH gist, to LEICESTER, 
LOUGAIBORO'”, and NOTTINGHAM, for 7, 2, 4or 5 days. 

“Bookings from Woolwich and Greenwich by these trains. 
Lf, ALBANS, éc 

EASTER MONDAY, March 31st, to ST. ALBANS, HAR- 

¥,and LUTON, leaving St, Pancras at 10.17, 11.5 a.m, and 


to LFICESTER, 
FIELD, WARRING- 
and MANCHESTER, for 


agth, to TEICES 


PENDEN 
1-15 p.m, and to BEDF )?. 1 at 10,17 a.m. 
SOU l'HEND-ON-SEA. 

CHEAP WEEK-END and DAY EXCURSION TICKETS will 
be issued to SOUTHEN D-ON-SEA during the Easter Holidays, as 
announced in Special Rills. 

WEEK-END TICKETS 
will be issued on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 27th, 28th, 
and 29th, from London (St. Pancras) to the PRINCIPAL SEASIDE 
AND INLAND HOLIDAY RESORTS, including the Peak 
District_of Derbyshire, Morecambe, Lake District, Yorkshire, the 
North East Coast, and Scotland, available for return on any day up 
to and including Tuesday, April rst, except day ofissue. 

Tickets and Programmes may be had at the MIDLAND 
STATIONS and City Booking Offices, and from Thos, Cook and 
Son, Ludgate Circus, and Branch Office 

JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 
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Mr. 


MISS 


IRENE VANBRUGH 


Who plays the Princess in The Princess's Nose 

N r. Henry Arthur Jones has rendered at 

least one notable service by his latest 
work, for Zhe Princess’s. Nose marks the 
veductio ad absurdum of what Miss Connie 
Ediss would call ‘*’igh sassiety” drama. It 
has always been more or less insincere and 
anzemic, it has nearly robbed one manager of 
the power to act, and I think we are all very 
tired of it; but it was passable so long as it 
was vivacious. Mr. Jones, for what reason I 
dare not guess, has in the present play made 
it a vicious and vulgar thing which met with 
an ominous silence from the first - night 
audience when cries of ‘author ” were raised. 
I think what the audience really resented was 
the introduction of the nursery, for hitherto 
the society play has rarely introduced the 
child into its insincere intrigues. 


} enri Prince de Chalencon—was Mr. 

Jones frightened to make him Eng- 
lish ?—is a type of the despicable cad. 
He is married to a bright English girl, and 
settles down with her to be an English gentle- 
man. During that period of reticence and 
repose which precedes the appearance of a 
lady’s name in the first column of the 7zmes 
the Prince dispels the tedium of the nursery by 
pursuing, quite outrageously, his wife’s old 
school friend, Mrs. Malpas (married to the 
conventional stage brewer), who is his guest. 
He ultimately decides to bolt with her. There 
is no suggestion, mark you, that he is in 
love with Mrs. Malpas, but the dramatist 
tells us that the Princess is “ devoted” (as the 
lady journalists say) to her consort. 


he third act is one long tedious duel 
between the Princess and her spouse, 
who makes no secret of his going to Paris to 
join Mrs. Malpas. She pleads, she bullies, 
she wheedles, she touches the very depth of 
degradation when she appears ina diaphanous 
dressing gown, which can mean only one 
thing and recalls the untasted champagne in 
Little Eyolf. And how was this Prince, 
who was not worth holding for a minute, re- 
gained? The Princess won by the merest 
accident, for Mrs. Malpas, after having been 
diven from his house by the Princess, is 
thrown into a ditch and breaks her nose. 


Jones’s Stage Picture of 


ow very weary we got with that nose, for 
it was a real nose, not the symbol that 
Mr. Meredith made of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne’s leg. The fourth act removes 
the last shred of respect we have for the 
Princess herself, for we find her openly re- 
joicing over the disaster as she viciously makes 
poultices for the bruised proboscis ; while the 
Prince on hearing of the accident coolly turns 
his back (like the cad he is) on the woman he 
has nearly ruined and falls into the arms of 
his Princess. We laughed at the last act, 
but I think we were all ashamed of ourselves, 
and the dead silence with which the name of 
Mr. Jones was received at the end indicated 
that the audience, wisely differentiating players 
from playwright, resented his having made it 
laugh so unworthily. 


“THE PRINCESS’S NOSE” 


A comedy in four acts, written by Mr. Henry Arthur 

Jones, stage-managed by Mr. Dion Boucicault, and 

“presented” at the Duke of York's Theatre by Mr. 
Charles Frohman 


“*Can noses be dissolved,’ replied my Uncle 
Toby. . . . ‘By all that’s good and great, 
Brother Toby,’ said my father. ‘If it was not for 
the aids of philosophy, which befriend one so much 
as they do, you would put a man beside all temper. 
Why, by the solution of noses, of which I was 
telling you, I meant—.’ "—Tyistram Shandy. 


The Prince de Chalengon - Mr. H. B. Irving 
Sty John Langrish (of the 

Park, West Leaf, uncle 

to the Princesse) - Mr. Gilbert Hare 
Mr. Eglinton-Pyne - Mr. Cosmo Stuart 
Mr. Malpas - - Mr. Lennox Pawle 
Dr, Fyler - - Mr. H. Vibart 
Bobby Durnford Mr. Leslie Faber 
Freddie Spearman Mr. Bonhote Wilson 
Dutton - - Mr. Gilbert Laye 
Cuthbertson - Mr. J. W. Byron 
Isidore - Mr. Lloyd Lowndes 
Thomas” - Mr. Walter Hack 


The Princesse de Chalengon 
(née J angrish, niece to 
Sty John) sovoaieesrs, 

Lady Eggerion - - - 

Daphne Langrish (grand- | Miss Ethelwyn Arthur- 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
Miss Carlotta Addison 


daughter to Sir John) - § 
Miss Chetwood - - - 
Virginie (a bonne) - - 
Léonie (maid ito the 

Princesse) - - - 
Hooper (Mrs. Malpas 

maid) - - - - 
Mrs. Malpas - - - 


The whole of the action takes place at the Prince 
de Chalencon’s country house, Longwater, West 
Leaf, near Bridminster. 


Jones 
Miss Pamela Gaythorne 
Miss Marianne Caldwell 


Miss Pauline Francis 


Miss Nellie Sydney 
Miss Gertrude Kingston 


Act I—Scene: The tapestry parlour on a Tuesday 
evening in February. One night and one day pass. 

Act. II.—Scene: The inner hall on the Wednesday 
night. Half an hour passes. 

Act III.—Scene: The same. One night passes. 

Act IV.—Scene: The tapestry parlour again on 
the Thursday morning. 


THE CAST 


a[ehe characters in the play are either odious 

or ridiculous. Particularly unpleasant 
is Mr. Eglinton-Pyne, an entrepreneur who 
pursues women; and one’s dislike of the 
character was not softened by Mr. Cosmo 
Stuart’s realistic acting. There is a repulsively 
inquisitive old women, Lady Eggerdon, a 
foolish, impecunious, overgrown (stage) brewer, 
and an idiotic schoolgirl played by the 
author’s daughter, Miss Ethelwyn Arthur- 
Jones. Zhe Princess’s Nose, in short, isa 
tedious would-be comedy which never comes 
off and ultimately becomes mere farce. 


oS yet Mr. Jones is perpetually telling us 
about the “seriousness” of dramatic 
art. To what end is such a play as 7%e 
Princess's (Nose written? It isn’t a lecture, 
itjisn’t funny ; it is merely a farcical picture of 
a set of peculiarly low people. If this is the 
atmosphere of “ Sassiety”’ I certainly do not 
want to Saturday-to-Monday it in such com- 
pany. In any case the introduction of the 
nursery makes it wholly unpardonable. 
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Sassiety.” 


FJ. Edwards 
MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON 


As Mrs. Malpas, who gets her nose broken 


he acting is good, and the house recognised 
this quite clearly on the first night. 
True, Miss Irene Vanbrugh as the Princess, 
somewhat unsure of her material, is not at 
her best; but Mr. H. B. Irving has made 
another enormous stride in his art by the 
sketch of the Prince, for he makes that dis- 
tinguished blackguard less disagreeable than 
Mr. Jones has conceived him. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, abandoning some of her recent 
mannerisms, is exceedingly good as Mrs. 
Malpas, though she takes the part in too 
serious a vein to make it pleasant. 


M: Gilbert Hare is excellent as a hearty 

old squire, and Miss Carlotta Addison 
gives a piquancy to the gossiping old Lady 
Eggerdon. By far the funniest creation, 
however, is Mr. Lennox Pawle’s brewer, 
for he plays in the spirit of sheer farce. 
Mr. Jones has now given us two specimens of 
aristocratic blackguardism — The Lackey’s 
Carnival and The Princess's Nose—at the 
same theatre. I do not think the public want 
any further excursions in that direction. In 
inartistic shape it belongs really to the sphere 
of Jeune, not of Jones. 


i hope you will make a point of going to see 
the Purcell Society’s production of Aczs 
and Galatea and Purcell’s Masque of Love 
at the Great Queen Street Theatre, for Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s mounting is extraordinarily 
ingenious and interesting. Some of it is 
eccentric, but. it has always the touch of 
imagination. Indeed, in one night Mr. Craig 
will show you as much fancy as you would 
find at Covent Garden in a month ora year. 
Not only is his scenery ingenious and some- 
times very beautiful, but his stage management, 
especially in the matter of lighting and the 
deportment of the chorus, is instinct with rare 
intelligence. From the musical point of view 
all, or nearly all, that can be got out of the 
two works is extracted. To all those who like 
eccentric decorative art and who cannot see 
the play I commend the expenditure of a 
shilling on the brown-paper-covered souvenir 
of this interesting production which Mr. Craig 
has prepared, J. M. B. 


IRISUD, TAILLE IDI 
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A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION 


OPEN 2O ALY READERS OF Rit. tare 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Grand Piano by Broadwood. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice 


Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles 


Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize— Nine Bound Volumes 
of ‘‘The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound SY If 
Volumes of “‘ The j hi \« 


ti 

Tatler.” if 
wing to the popu- 
larity of the 
puzzle competitions, 
which were begun in 
the Christmas num- 
ber of THE TATLER, 
we have decided to 
offer our readers an Easter gift in the 
shape of an entirely new and per- 
fectly simple competition. As will be 
seen from the first of the series, which 
is given below, no technical or special 
knowledge whatever is 
Every competitor will start so to 
speak from the same mark, and will 


required. 


have an equal chance of winning one 
of the prizes. 

By 
Broadwood, the well-known pianoforte 


arrangement with Messrs. 
makers, we are offering as first prize 


one of their 105 guinea pianos. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


I fh, 


A 105 guinea Broadwood grand piano 


The 
wood is so well known 


name of Broad- 


that there is no need to 
say anything about the 
quality of this instru- 
ment; the name of its 
suffic ent 


maker is 


guarantee. It may be 
added, however, that 
the piano can be seen 
at Messrs. Broadwood’s 
showrooms in Bond 
Street any day between 
ten and six o’clock. 


As second prize the 


proprietors of The 
Sphere, who are also 
the proprietors of 
THE DATLIER, care 
giving a magnificent 
framed painting in 
colours by Maurice 


valued at 


30 guineas, and as third prize a 


Greiffenhagen 


framed drawing by Charles 
Wyllie valued at 20 guineas, 
The fourth prize will be nine 
bound volumes of Zhe Sphere, 
The . fifth prize 


of THE 


containing Nos, 1 to 127. 
will be four bound 
TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 

Full instructions to intending competitors 


volumes 


will be found below, and they are earnestly 
requested to read carefully these hints and 
to avoid writing to worry the editor, 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


1, To help competitors we give a specimen monogram puzzle, of 
which the solution is ‘‘ To be or not to be?” 

2. This competition will run for ten weeks, closing on Wednesday, 
May 23. Solutions can be received any time from May 2! up to 
Saturday, May 31, 

3. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of note paper the 
proverb or quotation concealed in the monogram each week, and when 


the series of ten is complete for- 
ward their answers to— 
The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
posting them so as to arrive at this 
office not later than the first post 
on Saturday morning, May 31, 


MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 


482 


N.B.—Competitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, 
but each solution must be accompanied by the corresponding 
monogram, which must be cut from this page each week. 

4, The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
in deciphering correctly the largest number of proverbs of, quotations. 
The second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs 
ot quotations, 

5. In the unlikely event of a 
tie or ties for any of the prizes 
the Editor reserves to himself the 
tight to decide how the prizes 
shall be awarded, and it must be 
understood that all who enter 
agree that the Editor’s decision 
on all matters of dispute must 
be regarded as final, 


PROVERB 


1-A WELL-KNOWN 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle 

Our New Prize Competition.—This week I am giving the first 
instalment of a new prize competition which is to run for the next 
1ine weeks. I do not think anyone will be able to complain that 
it is not simple enough. Details of the competition 
will be found on the opposite page. After reading 
the conditions I think most of my readers will agree 
with me that it is not often one gets a chance of 
winning a 105-guinea Broadwood grand piano so 
easily. 

42,000 Insurance.—During the next fortnight 
or so most of us will be doing a good deal of railway 
travelling. I should therefore like to call my 
readers’ attention to the fact that, beginning with 
the present issue, every copy of THE TATLER will 
in future contain a coupon insuring each purchaser 
of THE TATLER against death in a railway accident 
for the sum of £2,000. Accidents will happen to 
the best regulated trains, and though I do not 
know that even £2,000 is sufficient consolation for 
being killed in a rgilway accident, still there is a 
certain amount of satisfaction when the crash comes 
in reflecting that one’s next-of-kin will benefit to the 
extent of that amount. I would further remind 
my readers of the necessity of signing the coupon. 
Unsigned coupons will not be recognised, and much 
the wisest plan is to make a point of signing one’s 
name immediately after buying one’s copy of THE 
TATLER each week. The coupon will be found on 
the last page of advertisements. 


The Song Pirate.—By a somewhat curious coincidence the 
death of Piccolomini occurred just at the time that Day and Hunter 
were making preparations for a final attack on the song pirates. It 
was more or less due to the thieving propensities of those unblushing 

¢ 


iAMoyse 
MR. F. O. J. HUNTLEY 


The stroke of the Oxford eight 


Gossip OF foe four, 


rascals that poor Piccolomini ended his days in abject want. Many 
of his songs, particularly “Ora Pro Nobis,” had been pirated in the 
most shameful fashion, and his loss in royalties must have been 
enormous. Messrs. Day and Hunter did a public service last week 
when they took the law into their own hands and raided the pirates 


A ** FAKE” PHOTOGRAPH 


The three figures—and the head—in this weird-looking photograph are all the same person 


in their own den. For years the law practically refused to give them 
any redress, and their loss in costs in their vain endeavour to preserve 
copyrights for which they paid highly must have amounted in the 
last few years to hundreds of pounds. 


Stearn 


MR. R. H. NELSON 
The Cambridge stroke 
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Royal Gardener. —The King’s head gardener at Sandringham, 
Mr. T. H. Cook, in addition to being one of the most capable land- 
scape gardene’s in the country, is a specialist in everything pertaining 
to golf. His taste for the royal and ancient game he probably 
acquired when he was in the service of Mr. A. J. Balfour at Whic- 
tingehame, and afterwards when head gardener to Lord Wemyss at 
Gosford. It is said that Mr. Cook owes his appointment at 
Sandringham to a distinguished member of the St. Andrews club, 
who strongly recommended him to King Edward. At any rate it is 
a fact that when Mr. Cook journeyed to Sandringham to see the 
King with reference to his appointment as gardener he played a 
round with his Majesty before the subject of gardening was discussed. 


Japan’s ‘‘God Save the King.”—Our new ally in the Far East 
has perhaps the shortest of all national anthems. It is called “ Kimi 
Ga Yo,” from its first three words, and consists of thirty-two syllables, 
which count in poetry, however, as thirty-one. The exceeding brevity 
is due to the national fondness for conciseness of phrase and for 
economy of expression. The patriotic song is what the Japanese 
call “ tanka,” or verse of six lines. Below is given the anthem in 
Japanese with an English translation :— 

~ KIMI GA YO 
Kimi ga yo wa 
Chiyo ni yachiyo ni 
Sazare ishi no 


Iwawo to narite 
Koke no musu made. 


TRANSLATION 
May our Lord’s dominion last 
Till a thousand years have passed 
Twice four thousand times o’er earth, 
Firm as changeless rock, earth rooted, 
Moss of ages uncomputed. 

Gems and Light.—The discoloration of precious stones when 
they have been exposed to the air for a long time is well known. 
Emeralds, rubies, and sapphires are less susceptible to atmospheric 
influence, but even they are not exempt from change. If two rubies 
of the same size and shade are kept for, say, two years, one in a 
show-case and the other in absolute darkness, an examination of the 
stones at the end of that time will invariably show that the show-case 
ruby has become distinctly lighter in colour. The most sensitive of 
all stones to variations in light is the opal. This stone draws its 
marvellous rainbow reflections from numerous little clefts, which 
allow the light to pass and reflect it in different directions. Often 
the opal stands the manipulations of cutting and polishing well, and 
all of a sudden it splits. 


“Little St. Paul’s..—How many folks in England, let alone 
afar, could tell which church in our land is known by the pseudonym 
of “Little St. Paul’s”? Not many, even of the well-informed 
readers of THE TATLER, I feel sure. The church which has 
thus gained fame is that of Mappleton in Derbyshire, though the 
real saint to whom this Mappleton church is dedicated was the 
Virgin Mary, and its proper designation is St. Mary’s. Learned folk 
declare that it got its appellation of “ Little St. Paul’s” from the fact 
of its having a dome instead of a steeple or tower as most churches 
have. This dome is not only unusual in design, but it bears on its 


Hart 


“LITTLE ST. PAUL’S” 


St. Mary's Church, Mappleton, is locally known as ‘Little St. Paul’s,” 
owing to its supposed resemblance to the national cathedral 
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A CARTOON BY A JAPANESE ARTIST 
A little game of ping-pong between East and West 


summit the still more uncommon decoration of an urn. ‘There are 
several people, however, who maintain that St. Mary’s Church, 
Mappieton, takes its bye-name from another source. It happens 
that its architect and designer was the celebrated Inigo Jones, 
and as this clever man had so much to do with the building of 
St. Paul’s in London it is maintained that the little church at 
Mappleton got its new name from that circumstance. 


Climate as Peacemaker.—-Climate, like music, seems able to 
soothe the savage breast, for no doubt the sunshine and balmy 
breezes of the Riviera have helped the reconciliation which has at 
last been effected between the King of the Belgians and his. 
daughter, Princess Stéphanie, whose marriage to Count Lonyay 
was so deeply resented by her father. The reconciliation has been 
public, for the King visited his daughter at Cannes and accompanied 
her to the Corso at Nice. Another meeting of long-time enemies. 
took place at Monte Carlo, when a mutual interest in M. Santos 
Dumont’s airship brought the Empress Eugéniein to the company 
of M. Henri Rochefort. 


Mr. Hooley’s Pleasant Fad.—Whatever some of Mr. E. T. 
Hooley’s opponents may say against him there is one point on 
which he commands universal admiration, and that is his devotion 
to his wife and family. The company lord possesses the gift of 
bcing able to leave financial cares behind him when in the company 
of his own family, and no effort or sacrifice is too great for him to: 
make in their interests or for their enjoyment. When he is not 
with them they are with him, for his watch contains tiny photo- 
graphs of his wife as well as his children, so that when he consults 
the timekeeper he is pleasantly reminded of his home and its chief 
treasures. Another of Mr. Hooley’s peculiarities is that regularly 
every week he is taken in hand by his barber so that his hair may 
remain in one condition. Mr. Hooley is a shrewd and observant 
man, and has a theory that the fellow creature whose hair is over 
long for want of cutting is likely to be fallen upon and taken in by 
the unscrupulous, while a closely-cropped poll gives the impression 
that the owner is wide awake. 


Many Happy Returns to.—J/arch 19: Duke of Westminster, 
1879; Sir Algernon Heneage, 1833. March 20: Prince Walde- 
mar of Prussia, 1889; Lord Jersey, 1845. March 21: Lady 
Hallé ; Lord Dunalley, 1851; Lord Castlestuart, 1837. March 
22: Marquis of Lothian, 1874; The Master of Balliol, 1835; 
Hamish MacCunn, 1868; Lord Medway, 1839. March 23: Sir 
Alfred Mitner, 1854; Mr. Sydney Grundy, 1848. March 24: 
Countess Grosvenor; Lord Dunmore, 1841. March 25: Lord 
Sidmouth, 1824; Lord Northbourne, 1846. 
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the next station. The smoker quietly put the 
card in his pocket without looking at it and 
went on with his weed. At the next station 
he alighted and went into another carriage. 
Mr. Justice Grantham shouted for the guard 
and demanded that the man’s name and address should be taken 
and that he should be summoned. The guard with a porter went 


Lord Salisbury as a Saint.—The accom- 
panying novel and interesting photograph has 
been taken specially for THE TATLER by the 
kind permission of Sir W. R. Anson, the 
warden of All Souls’, Oxford, where the ori- 
ginal of the photograph exists. It shows the Prime Minister figuring in 
a sculpture gallery of “saints.” The carving itself arose as follows : 
The sculptor of the beautiful reredos at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
designed a row of niches in each of which was to be fitted some 
“saint” of the Church. This reredos was erected about forty-one 
or forty-two years ago, 
at the time when Lord 
Salisbury had just been 
elected to a fellowship 
at All Souls’, The 
sculptor determined not 
to have “ideal” faces 
on his figures of the 
saints carved for his 
noble screen but to have 
the actual presentment 
of various people. Ac- 
cordingly he chose the 
new fellow as his proto- 
type for the carving of a 
Christian warrior, and 
so the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s face in full bloom 
of early manhood does 
duty on this mail-clad 
knightly figure. The 
figure stands facing 
the spectator in the 
chapel in an easy and 
dignified pose, the right 
hand resting lightly on 
the hip and the left 
holding a crown. The 
face is turned towards 
the sky as if in contem- 
plation of Christian duty 
and of trust in a higher 
power. Probably this is 
the only instance where 
an English premier has 
ever figured asa “saint.” 
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“PSE GOING FISHING LIKE DADA” 
A quaint photograph taken by a “Tatler” reader 


to the carriage that was indicated to him and after a moment’s: 
conversation returned to his lordship. ‘Do you know,” he said in 
a confidential whisper, “if I were you I would not prosecute that 
gent ; he has just given me his card—here it is—he is Mr. Justice: 
Grantham.” 

A New Cathedral.—I gave my readers a few weeks ago the 
details about the new Catholic cathedral at Westminster, which is- 
to be inaugurated by Cardinal Vaughan in coronation week, and it 
is sad to have to chronicle the death of the architect, Mr. J. F. 
Bentley, who has thus been deprived of seeing the triumph of 


Kindly Satire. — A 
very interesting addition 
to satirical literature has 
been made in a little 
book entitled Clara in 
Blunderland, by Caroline Lewis. The book is an undisguised 
parody of Alice in Wonderland, and, indeed, the illustrations 


LORD SALISBURY AS A SAINT 
In the reredos of All Souls’ Oxford 


are a very clever adaptation of Sir John 
Tennicl’s pictures to that splendid classic. 
“Clara” is meant for Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and the book is an entirely kindly satire 
on the political situation from a Conserva- 
tive point of view. Mr. Heinemann is the 
publisher. 


The Japanese Society.—I am requested 
by Mr. Arthur Didsy to explain that he is 
not, as I had thought, the secretary of the 
Japan Society but chairman of the council of 
that society. The secretaries are Mr. Charles 
Holme, the well-known editor-proprietor of the 
Studio, and Mr. Gdji Ukita, chancellor of the 
Imperial Japanese Legation. 


Justice Grantham and the Smoker.—Mr. 
Justice Grantham is telling a ¢ood story at 
his own expense. He was travelling in a 
non-smoking carriage when there entered 
upon the scene a stalwart-looking man who 
drew out his cigar case and promptly lit a 
rather big cigar. ‘This is not a smoking 
carriage,” said Mr, Justice Grantham. “ All 
right, old chap,” answered the man, “1 will 
just finish this cigar.” His lordship waxed 
indignant, pulled out his card, handed it to 
the man, and said he should report him at 
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THE COVER OF AN AMUSING BOOK 
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the building on which he had spent so many” 
years of devoted work. To imbue himself 
thoroughly with the fundamental ideas and! 
symbolism of the basilica form of architecture 
Mr. Bentley travelled all through the East 
before elaborating his plans for the Westmin- 
ster Cathedral, and though the building is- 
badly placed on the plot of ground in Ashley 
Place no one can deny its impressive pro- 
portions and originality. The circumstances- 
of Mr. Bentley’s sudden death from paralysis 
at the age of sixty-one are made all the 
more sad from the fact that on the day of his- 
decease he was to have received the announce- 
ment from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that he had been awarded their 
“royal” gold medal reserved for the recog- 
nised masters of the profession. 


Messrs. Sévres and Co.—Who was the 
manager of a great London newspaper with 
authority overriding that of the editor who had 
a keen sense that no article of commerce 
should be mentioned in his journal unless it 
was made by one of his advertisers, and who- 
with some indignation: called the attention of 
the editor to a reference to Sevres vases,, 
“ Why do not Messrs.. Sevres advertise ?” 
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The Royal ‘‘We.”—The first known 
instance on record of an English monarch 
referring to himself in the plural number is 
to be found in a charter dated May 5, 1193, 
in which Richard I. made certain grants to 
the city of Norwich. The wording of one 
sentence in the charter is, “Know that we 
have granted permission,” &c., but eleven 
years previously, when Henry II. granted a 
charter to the same city, Norwich, the singular 
number was used, ‘‘ Know that I,” &c. The 
“we” in English or 
Latin may, of course, 
have been used at an 
earlier date than 1193, 
but it is improbable tha: 
Henry II. began the 
custom. Inall likelihood 
Richard, who was ever 
anxious to enhance his 
greatness, adopted the 
plural whilst he was 
in Palestine fighting in 
the Crusades, for it is 
an Eastern—particularly 
Jewish—custom of very 
great antiquity for a 
ruler to speak in the 
plural. The uncertainty 
as to whether the Nor- 
wich charter contains 
what is actually the first 
use of the word ‘‘ we” is 
increased by the fact 
that Richard was abroad 
during the whole of 1193. 
Most books of reference 
give John as the king 
who introduced the cus- 
tom, but this is seen to 


Le 


be incorrect. The 
French and German 
kings used the “we” 


early in the thirteenth 
century. 


Ugliness at a Pre- 
mium.—Germany seems 
to take the lead in 
novelties of a charitable 
nature. In the town of 
Haschmann prizes are 
offered yearly for the 
men who will marry the 
ugliest, most crippled, 
and the women over 
forty who have been 
jilted at least twice. The 
money was left by a big 


The Race 


Has the town taken leave of its senses? 
Has our circumspect city gone mad? 

No; we all have our moods and our tenses 
And this is a time-honoured fad, 

The crowd by the river condenses 
In greatcoats and comforters clad. 


Who squanders a thought on the weather, 
Cold fingers or wind-smitten face? 
With the wet creeping up through the 
leather 
Each seeks to squeeze forward a pace. 
You’re sure to draw Britons together 
If you give them the chance of a race. 


There’s a pause in the pulse of the cheering, 
A hush in the heart of the din; 

The crux of the struggle is nearing 
And humble and great feel akin 

In their exquisite hoping and fearing— 
Hush! Steady! Stand back there! We win! 


JESSIE POPE. 


Two lion cubs, male and female, and a snow leopard. 
Radcliffe, who sent the cubs from Uganda, to offer them as a gift to the Queen 
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financier, and he, realising that beauty is an 
attraction hard to overcome, made a _ pro- 
vision in his will that out of the income of 
the fund not less than £16 shall go with the 
ugliest girl in any year and the cripple shall 
receive £12. The four women over forty 
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THE LATEST ARRIVALS AT THE ZOO 


who have been jilted by a lover receive, 
when the funds will permit, £10 each, 
but the trustee can vary this amount 
and at his own discretion offer a larger 
prize to someone who will marry an 
unusually ugly girl or one to whom 
nature has been specially unkind. 

A Remarkable Banquet.—Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie recently attended a 
remarkable banquet at the Stevens 
Institute at which a small model of a 
Bessemer furnace dispensed pastry 
instead of armour-plate. The ice 
cream was modelled in the shape of 
railway lines, while the bread, biscuits, 
and cheese were moulded to represent 
locomotive engines of various shapes 
and kinds. The feature of the feast, 
however, was a miniature blast furnace 
4 ft. high. It stood in the centre 
of the table, round the edge of which 
ran a 2 in, gauge railway. Instead 
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It is the intention of Major Delmé- 
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of molten metal the furnace poured out hot 
steaming punch into small cars on the railway 
line, and these when duly freighted were 
handed round to the waiting guests by an 
engine driven by electricity. In this novel 
manner, so it is said, more than seventy gal- 
lons of the sweet and seductive mixture were 
dispensed, and that without spilling a drop. 


Captain-General of the Forces.—It is 
commonly supposed that the highest rank in 
the army is that of field- 
marshal, and this in the 
ordinary military sense 
is correct, There are 
seven field-marshals on 
the active list in the 
British Army, the ‘senior 
field-marshal being the 
Duke of Cambridge. It 
is. also commonly be- 
lieved that the highest 
rank in the army is that 
of commander-in-chicf, 
but this is a mistake 
because the chief in 
command is an office 
and not a rank. The 
highest actual rank is 
both military and naval, 
but nowadays it is sel- 
dom heard of. 

A Littleknown 
Rank.—it is that of 
captain-general of the 
forces by land and sea, 
and it can only be held 
by the reigning Sove- 
reign. It dates from the 
time when there was no 
sharp division between 
the army and navy, that 
is to say, when men-at- 
arms were equally liable 
for service afloat or 
ashore, and when the 
Sovereign as a rule led 
the forces of the kingdom 
to battle. It has, of 
course, long lost its 
original signification, bit 
it- still remains as one of 
the Sovereign’s titles, and 
therefore the rank of 
captain-general is still 
the highest not only in 
the army but in the 
navy as well. 


Russelt 


To our New Ally 


All hail to thee, fair Eastern isle, 
And to our new alliance; 

May we, allied, make e’er for peace, 
And never breath defiance. 


May Master Johnnie Bulls-to-be 
Ne’er break allied repose, 

Nor Jap-lets of a future day 
Put fingers up to nose, 


Come! fet’s cement our mutual trust 
With music and with song-ee, 

And play a friendly round or two 
Of pongee, pingee-pongee. 


And if, when summer days come round, 
You’re wanting dissipation, 
Just pop across to London town 
And see our coronation. 
G. E. A. 


THE. TATLER 
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Jews and Old Age.—It is doubtful whether there is any truth in 
the oft-expressed idea that the Jews are a longer-lived race than the 
people of other faiths, though their temperate method of life is 
certainly in their favour. ‘There are, howevery several grand old 
men in the Anglo-Jewry. One of the most notable of these is the 
aged Professor Marks, who is in his ninety-second year and in perfect 
‘enjoyment of all his faculties. Professor Marks “is the chief minister 
of the West London Synagogue, to which he was appointed in 1841, 
and as recently as last summer he performed the marriage ceremony 
for a bride whose parents and grandparents he had also united— 
possibly an unique record. One of Mr. Marks’s sons is Mr. Harry 
H. Marks, politician and journalist. Professor Marks with his snowy 
hair falling around his face and“his keen brown eyes, wonderfully 
little dimmed by time, in his robes and black velvet cap is a very 
venerable figure and still officiates from time to time at the 
marriages solemnised in his synagogue. 


Fifty Years’ Service.—Not very much his junior is the Rev. Dr. 
Léwy, who was minister with Professor Marks from 1842-92 and only 
retired after fifty years’ service. Dr. Lowy, who is five years younger 
than his colleague, although he no longer acts as minister, is exceed- 
ingly active in the community and takes the greatest interest in 
various works of philanthropy and is still to be met working in the 
British Museum, having been a prolific writer on Jewish subjects. 
‘The late Sir Moses Montefiore, who is so well remembered in the 
Jewish community by reason of his long life of philanthropy, died in 
1885 at the age of Io1, being one of the most distinguished 
‘centenarians, and his nephew, Sir Joseph Sebag Montefiore, who 
succeeded to his estates, is eighty years of age. The father of 
Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman, the author and journalist, the well-known 
musical composer, died last year at the age of eighty-seven, whilst 
another very old musician who has also but recently joined the 
great majority was Mr. Henry Russell, who wrote the famous 
“Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” The late chief rabbi of England, father of 
the present rabbi, was eighty-seven at the time of his decease, and 
there are at the present time several active workers in the community 
who are well over seventy. 


Hurlingham.—The Hurlingham Club will reopen early in April. 
The general manager, Captain Egerton Green, has already arranged 
a very considerable programme of “events.” Among the most 
interesting of these will be the polo tournament in which a crack 
American team, captained by Mr. Foxhall Keene, will compete. 


A “Private” Railway Station.—Most tourists to the Isle of 
Wight know the Freshwater and Yarmouth railway line, and many 
who have travelled over that line will remember the delightful little 
station of Watchingwell. But not every such person knows, as he 
looks out upon the fair scene, full of flowers and beauty, that this 
little station is not a ‘* public” one at all, but is ‘really a “one-man 
affair,” being essentially a “private” station. It belongs, indeed, to 
Sir John Barrington Simeon, and is an adjunct—a most useful one, 
too—to his large residence close by. Sir Johnis himself a director 
of the London and South-Western Railway and so is vastly 
interested ’in all belonging to railways. 


“A PRIVATE” 


RAILWAY STATION 


Belonging to Sir John Simeon on the Freshwater and Yarmouth line 
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H. W. STEVENSON, THE CHAMPION BILLIARD PLAYER 


Who defeated C. Dawson, the ex-champion, in a match of 18,000 last week. 
Stevenson’s play during part of this match was the most wonderful 
ever seen on a billiard table 


A Word to Cyclists.—Now is the time when many bicycles 
which have been kept in storage during the winter are being brought 
out again for the spring. Their owners are warned that they had 
better have them thoroughly overhauled before they ride them. 
Tyres are apt to develop cracks when left idle for long, and the 
process of pumping up is very often quite enough to turn these cracks 
into holes. The chain, too, generally wants cleaning and oiling, and the 
links should be carefully examined to see that they have not been 
cracked by frost or other influences. The best plan is to send 
the machine to a cycle shop with the instruction, “‘to be thoroughly 
overhauled and cleaned and inner tubes of tyres tested.” 


Coming for the Coronation.-—-Colonists mean to come to London 
in large force for the coronation. ‘There is no doubt on that. point. 
Already steamers which have not yet left England for the Antipodes 
have every berth engaged for the trip back, and they will bring 
swarms of loyal people, many of whom will see the mother country 
for the first time. Astonishing ignorance is displayed, and quite 
naturally, by some of these prospective travellers as to the cost of 
living in London. For several months hotel and boarding-house- 
keepers have been receiving requests for coronation accommodation. 
And such requests some of them! For example, the manager of a 
private hotel in the most convenient centre in London received a 
letter a week or two ago from a colonial correspondent. ‘The corre- 
spondent wanted rooms and full board for a party of eight for a 
period including the coronation week, but only on condition that 
visits to friends in the country would be allowed for. That was bad 
enough, The terms were not to exceed 30s. per week per head 
inclusive. Even that was not the worst. “The rooms,” added the 
correspondent, ‘t must be on the first floor; if not they will not be 
taken unless there is a lift.” 
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The Boers’ Great Prize.—Lord Methuen 
is in the curious position of being the most 
fortunate and most unfortunate of our general 
officers at the war—the most fortunate because 
he began his operations against the enemy 
with a series of brilliant victories and the 
most unfortunate because he is the first of our 
generals to be captured by the Boers. Before 
he went to South Africa Lord Methuen had 
the reputation of being one of the hardest and 
fairest fighters amongst the younger genera- 
tion of officers high in rank. There stood to 
his credit the Ashanti War of 1873-4, the 
Egyptian Expedition of 1882, the Bechuana- 
land Expedition of 1884-5, and the difficult 
operations in 1897 on the North-West 
Frontier of India, to say nothing of his 
extensive staff service in Ireland, Berlin, 
Egypt, and the Home District. With an 
untarnished record he shared in the opening 
of the most astonishing war in history. 


Three Victories in Five Days. — The 
public has a short memory or it would not 
have forgotten, when hard things were said 
and written about him, that Lord Methuen: at 
the outset of the war did work which has been 
unrivalled in the whole campaign. At dawn 
on November 21, 1899, his column, 8,000 
strong, began that advance from Orange River 
Station to the velief of Kimberley which within 
a week gave him the victories of Belmont, 
Graspan, and Modder River. Belmont as a 
fizht presented exceptional difficulties because 
of the ground and the skill of the enemy, and 
it was won only at a cost of just under 300 
killed and wounded. That was on the day 
following the beginning of the advance. On 
November 25 Enslin, or Graspan, was won 
after nearly twelve hours’ fighting, with little 
to eat and nothing to drink, and at a cost of 
nearly 200 killed, wounded, and missing. 
Modder River—a desperate fourteen hours’ 
struggle—made the third action to be fought 
and won in five days, and provided a heavy 
“butcher’s bill,” nearly 500 casualties. In 
all these engagements Lord Methuen’s force 
consisted largely of his old regiment, the 
Guards, who proved true to their traditions. 


LORD 
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The Downfall.—Then came Magersfon- 
tein and the inevitable personal downfall. 
The truth of that unhappy affair of December 
11, when 853 officers and men under Lord 
Methuen’s command were killed or wounded, 
is not yet known; but there was almost uni- 
versal condemnation of the general. The 
press teemed with letters from the front, and 
officers and men alike, speaking without full 
knowledge of all the circumstances, 
spoke of a woefully-managed cam- 
paign and of brave troops ruth- 
lessly ordered to butchery. There 
was a clamour for recall, for send- 
ing home the general, disgraced if 
not broken, and it was left for 
Lord Roberts on taking over the 
command-in-chief in South Africa 
to decide that Lord Methuen should 
keep his post. That decision has 
been justified. From first to last 
in South Africa Lord Methuen has 
worked with a patience and earnest- 
ness that have won for him the 
love and praise of all who have 
been associated with him. 


Twice Wounded. — Early in 
the afternoon of the battle of 
Modder River Lord Methuen was 
shot in the thigh, and for some 
time the two brigades, in the ab- 
sence of orders, were forced to act 
independently of each other, the only com- 
munication being a warning to one not to fire 
on the other—a proceeding of which there 
was some danger. Again Lord Methuen has 
been wounded in the thigh, and it has not 
been for want of placing himself in peril that 
he has not suffered more severely. He has at 
last fallen a prisoner to a man who has been 
long pitted against him, and who could never 
have supposed that even the fortune of war 
would give him such a catch as this. 


THE WATLER 


Lord Methuen’s Persistence.—Battle, 
disease, misfortune, climate—worse than all, 
bitter and unfair criticism—Lord Methuen 
has had to contend with for nearly two and 
a half years ; but his spirit has remained firm 
and unbroken, and he has never deviated 
from his duty as a soldier. His has been a 
thankless task, a task involving so much 
labour and privation that only the most un- 
flagging determination has enabled him and 
his people to accomplish it. Many months 
ago the general’s troops had so persistently 
searched and marched that they became 
known as “ Methuen’s Mud-crushers.” 
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A LETTER WRITTEN 
BY LORD METHUEN 


Thanking the men of 

the Yorkshire Light 

Infantry for their con- 
fidence in him 


His Courtesy.—To friend and foe alike 
the consistent courtesy of Lord Methuen has 
been a remarkable feature of his character. 
Rarely indeed has it been found possible to 
speak adversely of him in this respect. 
Throughout the whole of his military career he 
has been a discreet officer; he has never 
played to the gallery and has never advertised 
himself. He has always in the most scrupulous 
manner shrunk from anything which could pos- 
sibly be construed into a breach of regulations, 


Gregory 


METHUEN AND HIS STAFF AT THE TIME OF HIS DEPARTURE FOR THE FRONT 


The names of the group, reading from left to right, are: Major F. S. Maude, Colonel Henniker, Lord Methuen, Colonel Mackinnon, who commanded the 
C.1.V.’s. in South Africa, and Colonel Hector Vandeleur, who was killed in an attack by the Boers on an armoured train 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 


IV. 
nother conspicuous change which I have 
witnessed is the desertion of the country 
in favour of London. In old days people 
who had country houses lived in them. It 
was the magnificent misfortune of the duke 
in Lothaiy to have so many castles but he 
had no home. In those days the tradition of 
Duty required people who had several country 
houses to spend some time in each of them, 
and those who had only one passed nine 
months out of twelve under its sacred roof— 
sacred because it was inseparably connected 
with memories of ancestry and parentage and 
early association, with marriage and children 
and pure enjoyments and active benevolence 
and neighbourly goodwill. In a word the 

country house was Home. 

People who had no country house were 
honestly pitied; perhaps they were also a 
little despised. The most gorgeous mansion 
in Cromwell Road or Tyburnia could. never 
for a moment be quoted as supplying the 
place of the Hall or the Manor. 

For people who had a country house the 
interests of life were very much bound up in 
the park and the covers, the croquet-ground 
and the cricket-ground, the kennel, the stable, 
and the garden. I remember when I was 
an undergraduate lionising some Yorkshire 
damsels who were paying their first visit to 
Oxford, then in the “high midsummer pomp” 
of its beauty. But all they said was, in the 
pensive tone of an unwilling exile, “ How 
beautifully the sun must be shining on the 
South Walk at home ! ” 

The village church was a great centre of 
domestic affection. All the family had been 
christened in it—the eldest sister had been 
married init. Generations of ancestry mould- 
ered under the chancel floor. Christmas 
decorations were an occasion of much innocent 
merriment, and avlittle ditty high in favour 
in Tractarian homes warned the decorators 


to be :— 
Unselfish—looking not to see 
Proofs of their own dexterity ; 
But quite contented that I” should 
Forgotten be in brotherhood. 


Of course, whether Tractarian or Evange- 
lical, religious people regarded church-going 
as a spiritual privilege, but everyone recog- 
nised it as a civil duty. ‘* When a gentleman 
is sur ses terres,” said Major Pendennis, “he 
must give an example to the country people, 
and if I could turn a tune I even think I 
should sing. The Duke of St. Davids, whom 


I have the honour of knowing, always sings . 


in the country, and let me tell you it hasa 
doosed fine effect from the family pew.” 
Before the passion for ‘‘ restoration” had set 
in, and ere yet Sir Gilbert Scott had trans- 
mogrified the parish churches of England, 
the family pew was indeed the ark and 
sanctuary of the territorial system—and a very 
comfortable ark too. It had a_ private 
entrance, a round table, a good assortment of 
arm chairs, a fireplace, and a wood-basket. 
And I well remember a washleather glove of 
unusual size which was kept in the wood- 
basket for the greater convenience of making 
up the fire during divine service. ‘“‘ You may 
restore the church as much as you like,” said 
an old friend of my youth, who was lay-rector 


By George W. E. Russell. 


to an innovating incumbent, ‘‘but I must 
insist on my family pew not being touched. 
If I had to sit in an open seat I should never 
get a wink of sleep again.” 

A country home left its mark for all time 
on those who were brought upinit. The sons 
played cricket and went bat-fowling with the 
village boys, and not seldom joined with them in 
a poaching enterprise in the paternal preserves. 
However popular or successful or happy a 
Public-School boy might be at Eton or 
Harrow he counted the days till he could 
return to his pony and his gun, his ferrets 
and rat-trap, and fishing rod. Amid all the 
toil and worry of active life he looked back 
lovingly to the corner of the cover where he 
shot his first pheasant or the precise spot in 
the middle of the Vale where he first saw a 
fox killed, and underwent the disgusting 
baptism of blood. 

Girls, living more continuously at home, 
entered even more intimately into the daily 
life of the place. -Their morning rides led 
them across the village green, their after- 
noon drives were often steered by the claims 
of this or that cottage to a visit. They were 
taught as soon as they could toddle never to 
enter a door without knocking, never to sit 
down without being asked, and never to call 
at meal-time. 

They knew everyone in the village, o'd 
and young, played with the babies, taught 
the boys in Sunday school, carried savoury 
messes to the old and impotent, read by 
the sick beds, and brought flowers for the 
coffin. Mamma _ knitted comforters and 
dispensed warm clothing, organised relief in 
hard winters and times of epidemic, and found 
places for the hobbledehoys of both sexes. 
The pony-boy and the scullery-maid were 
pretty sure to be products of the village. Very 
likely the young lady’s maid was a village 
girl whom the doctor had pronounced too 
delicate for factory or farm. I have seen 
an excited young groom staring his eyes out 
of his head at the Eton and Harrow match 
and exclaiming with rapture at a good catch, 
“Tt was my young governor as ‘scouted’ that. 
*E’s nimble, ain’t ’e ?” And I well remember 
an ancient stable-helper at a country house 
in Buckinghamshire who was called “ Old 
Bucks” because he had never slept out of 
his native county, and very rarely out of his 
native village, and had spent his whole life in 
one service. 

Of course, when so much of the impres- 
sionable part of life was lived amid the “sweet, 
sincere surroundings of country life” there grew 
up a feeling between the family at the Halland 
the families in the village, a feeling which in 
spite of our national unsentimentality had a 
chivalrous and almost feudal tone. The 
interest of the poor in the life and doings of 
“the family” was keen and genuine. The 
English peasant is too much a gentleman to 
be a flatterer, and compliments were often 
bestowed in very unexpected forms. ‘ They 
do tell me as ’is understanding’s no worse than 
it always were” was a ploughman’s way of 
saying that the old squire was in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. ‘We call ‘im ‘’Is 
Lordship’ because e’s so old and so cunning” 
was another’s description of a famous pony. 
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“ Ah, I know yow’re but a poor creature at the 
best” was the recognised way of compli- 
menting a lady on what she considered her 
bewitching and romantic delicacy. 

But these eccentricities were merely verbal, 
and under them lay a deep vein of genuine 
and lasting regard. “I’ve lived under four 
dukes and four ’ousekeepers, and |’m_ not 
going to be put upon in my old age,” was the 
exclamation of an ancient poultry-woman 
whose dignity had been offended by some 
irregularity touching her Christmas dinner. 

When the daughter of the house married 
and went into a far country she was sure to 
find some emigrant from her old home who 
welcomed her with effusion and was full of 
inquiries about his lordship and her ladyship, 
and Miss Pinkerton, the governess, and 
whether Mr. Wheeler was still coachman, and 
who lived now at the entrance lodge. 

Whether the sons got commissions or took 
ranches, or become curates in slums, or con- 
tested remote constituencies, some grinning 
face was sure to emerge from the crowd with, 
“You know, me, sir? Bill Tuffs as used to go 
bird’s-nesting with you,” or, ‘‘ You remember 
my old dad, my lord? He used to shoe your 
black pony.” 

When the eldest son came of age his 
condescension in taking this step was hailed 
with genuine enthusiasm. When he came 
into his kingdom there might be a grumbling 
if he went in for small economies or altered 
old practices, or was a “hard man” on the 
Bench or at the Board of Guardians ; but if 
he went on in the good-natured old ways the 
traditional loyalty was unabated. 

Lord Shaftesbury wrote thus about the 
birth of his eldest son’s eldest son: ‘* My 
little village is all agog with the birth of a 
son and heir in the very midst of them, the 
first, it is believed, since 1600, when the first 
Lord Shaftesbury was born. The christening 
yesterday was anovation. Every cottage had 
flags and flowers. We had three triumphal 


arches and all the people were exulting. ‘He 
is one of us.’ ‘He is a fellow villager.’ ‘We 
have now got a lord of ourown.’ This is 


really gratifying. Idid not think that there 
remained so much of the old respect and 
affection between peasant and proprietor, 
landlord and tenant.” 

Whether the kind of relation thus described 
has utterly perished I do not know, but cer- 
tainly it ,has very greatly diminished, and 
the cause of the diminution is that people live 
less and less in their country houses and more 
and more in London. For those who are 
compelled by odious necessity to sell or let 
their hereditary homes one has nothing but 
compassion; in itself a severe trial, it is 
made still sharper to well-conditioned people 
by the sense that the change is at least as 
painful to the poor as to themselves. But 
for those who, having both a country and a 
London house, deliberately concentrate them- 
selves on the town, forsake the country, and 
abjure the duties which are inseparable from 
their birthright one can only have Charles 
Lamb’s “imperfect sympathy.” The causes 
which induce this dereliction and its results 
on society and on the country may be dis- 
cussed another day. 
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A Royal Engagement.—The Princess 
Alice of Albany has had quite an enjoyable 
time at the Hague during her visit to Queen 
Emma, and there is every reason to believe that 
her betrothal to the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar will shortly be announced, The 
Princess, who celebrated her nineteenth birth- 
day on February 25, is perhaps the most 
intellectual of his Majesty’s nieces, and in that 
respect at least resembles her father, the late 
Duke of Albany. She was born at Windsor 
Castle and was always a great favourite of 
the late Queen Victoria, who saw a great 
deal of the Princess when the latter lived 
with her mother at Claremont. Since her 
brother succeeded to the duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg she has spent a good deal of her 
time in Germany, but her sympathies are 
all British. Her prospective fiancé is only 
four-and-twenty, and one of the richest of 
European princes. He inherited enormous 
wealth from his grandparents, and he may 
one day wear another crown. 


Lafayette 
MASTER ROBERT ABERCROMBY 


Younger son of Viscountess Baring 


“Noblesse Oblige.” — When the royal 
mail steamer, U/stey, ran ashore in the fog 
near Holyhead last week the Marchioness of 
Ormonde happened to be on board, and 
showed both the courage and the courtesy 
which one might expect from the daughter 
of a Duke of Westminster and the wife of 
the hereditary chief butler of Ireland. 
Through all the excitement of half-an-hour’s 
futile efforts to disentangle the rusty davits 
and the hurry of landing the passengers she 
maintained her composure, and when she was 
urged to descend first into the waiting boats 
she insisted on yielding precedence to the 
older ladies on board. But Lady Ormonde is 
no novice in seafaring. Many a trip has 
she made in the JZ@rage, the saucy yacht 


owned by her husband, the marquis, and so 


well known at Cowes and the Solent. 


Beauty Inherited.—The Marchioness of 
Ormonde is a granddaughter of the beautiful 
Harriet Duchess of Sutherland, whom she was 
said to resemble in her girlhood. I believe 
she is still the fortunate possessor of the robes 
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in which that celebrated dame attended the 
coronation of William 1V., and will probably 
hand them down to her descendants as heir- 
looms. Like her daughter, Lady Beatrice— 
who, by the way, has just made her a grand- 
mother—the marchioness was long a reigning 
beauty, and though she celebrated her silver 
wedding more than twelve months ago she 
still retains her good looks. Lady Chesham 
is a sister of the marchioness, and it was from 
her that Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew derived her 
first Christian name. 


Chief Butler of Ireland.—Through the 
turmoil of seven centuries the Butlers have 
fought for front place in Irish politics and 
society. But they have never quite recovered 


from the disasters which followed their ad- 


Mass Hatkelt 
LITTLE MISS DUDLIA NORTH 
Only daughter of the Hon. W. F. North 


herence to the Stuarts, and the present 
Marquis of Ormonde is perhaps better known 
and makes a more considerable figure in this 
country than in Ireland. After all, the com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht Squadron is a 
much greater man than the Vice-Admiral of 
Leinster. He is a practical seaman who can 
handle a vessel as well as any professional, 
and he is very proud of his own little yacht, 
which is no doubt one of the smartest afloat. 


Kilkenny Castle. — The Marquis of Or- 
monde also takes a special pride in his fine 
old baronial residence, Kilkenny Castle, which 
dates from the twelfth century and has 
been described as a perfect museum and 
picture gallery. It is the envy of mushroom 
millionaires, and quite recently Mr. Howard 
Gould had it photographed from every point 
of view so as to have it copied in America. 


A Clever Miniature Painter. -- Miss E. 
Nora Jones, the miniature painter, who 
recently left London for Cairo, has taken a 
studio in Cairo for the winter months with 
Miss Lillian Sheppard, whose well-known 
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Egyptian work always attracts so many ad- 
mirers. Miss Nora Jones, who is a member 
of the Society of Miniature Panters, has 
long since established her name as a painter 
of both miniatures and portraits, and being 
the only fully-qualified miniature painter in 
Cairo no doubt has a very busy season in 
prospect, her talent having already greatly 
contributed to the present revival of interest 
in this charming art. 


Countess of Powis.—-The Countess of 
Powis was #ée Miss Violet Lane-Fox, the 
younger daughter of the late Lord Conyers 
and sister of the Countess of Yarborough. 
Both sisters were dowered with great beauty 
and much wealth, and both have married 
peers of the same rank, though the husband 
of the younger has the older earldom. Miss 
Violet Lane-Fox at one time suffered much 
from the persecution of an adventurer named 
Rowden, but at last he disappeared. Lord 
Powis is the lineal descendant of the great 


Lafayette 
LORD OSSULSTON 


Only son of the Earl of Tankerville 


Lord Clive of Arcot and Plassey, but Lord 
Clive’s grandson, the 2nd Earl of Powis, 
assumed the name and arms of Herbert 
on inheriting through his mother the large 
estates in Montgomeryshire of the Herberts 
of Powis. 


Marchioness of Waterford.—The wife of 
the new Knight of the Order of St. Patrick 
was 2ée Lady Beatrice Fitzmaurice, the pretty 
daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lansdowne. Her marriage made _ her 
premiere marchioness and third peeress in 
the kingdom of Ireland, of course excluding 
dowagers. The early part of her life was 
spent far away from home at the Viceregal 
Courts of Canada and India, and that, no 
doubt, is why she is not so fond of continually 
rushing from place to place in search of 
change as are so many ladies at the present 
day. She prefers her home at Curraghmore 
as a rule, though this preference does not 
prevent her visiting the Viceregal Court in 
the season, London in the summer, and 
country houses at odd times. 
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LADY SOPHIE SCOTT 


Is the wife of Sir Samuel Scott, whom she married in 1896, and the younger daughter of Earl and Countess Cadogan 
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Viscountess Galway.—Lady Galway, the 
wife of Lord Galway and the chatelaine of 
Serlby Hall, is tall, very handsome, and very 
good to look upon generally. Her life has 
been one of great activity. She has under- 
taken long travels with her husband year after year. They have 
visited Norway, Sweden, Finland, Nijni Novgorod, Moscow, Malta, 
Constantinople, and India. In India she shot a large Sambur deer 


Speaight 


MASTER ARCHIBALD CHARLES EDMONSTONE 


Second son of Sir Archibald and Lady Edmonstone 


near Benares, and the head is preserved amid a forest of other 
antlers at Serlby. She has always been fond of hunting, riding, 
and outdoor sports. She hunts with her husband’s hounds and 
plays the gracious hostess at the lawn meets at Serlby. One held 
last autumn commemorated the twenty-fifth year of her husband’s 
mastership. Lady Galway is a keen politician, a fluent speaker for 
the Primrose League, and an effective canvasser. Her work has 
been commemorated by the local habitation by the gift of the grand 
star of the P.L. in diamonds. Naturally Lady Galway prizes this 
ornament very much, but even more to be admired are her strings 
of magnificent pearls, 


Serlby Hall.—Serlby is about three miles and a half south of 
Bawtry and stands in beautiful scenery. The old house was a 
long, low, rambling edifice, but it was replaced by a squarely-built 
Georgian mansion which is more commodious than handsome. It 
overlooks a broad piece of water. Orchids are among Lady Galway’s 
favourite flowers and there is ample provision for their cultivation 
in the glass houses. Among the pictures in the house are some 
fine Holbeins and Vandycks, including one of Henry VIII. by the 
former artist. 

Lord Hawkesbury.—It is a curious fact that the descendant in 
the female line of the celebrated Tory Earl of Liverpool (and Lord 
Hawkesbury) of the days of George III. and George IV. should be 
given a second edition of the barony of Hawkesbury for his services 
to the Liberal cause. In the House as M.P. for Notts he worked 
tirelessly and obediently for his party. Outside the House he 
lavished money and work on the cause. He is decidedly proud of 
his great ancestor, and for that reason selected this title when 
Mr. Gladstone offered him a peerage, but his political sympathies 
naturally go rather to Lord Liverpool’s opponents, which must be 
confusing. The late Queen took a great fancy to him during the 
brief time that he was lord-in-waiting, and indeed it would be hard 
not to do so. 
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A Lent Hostess.—Lady Hayter, who has 
contributed to the gaiety of Lent, is the wife 
of the energetic, wealthy, and popular M.P. for 
Walsall. Even the opponents of Sir Arthur 
Hayter would be loth to miss him in the 
House, though his departure were compensated for by the gain of a 
seat. Lady Hayter was the daughter of the late Mr. Adrian Hope, 
who was so well known as an art connoisseur in his day, and she 
has inherited no little of her father’s gifts. An excellent hostess, 
she can entertain people of all parties, and in the genial atmosphere 
of the fine house in Grosvenor Square the Government lions and 
the Opposition lambs can meet in perfect harmony and consume the 
best of fare. 

A Noble Musician.—-Lady Maud Warrender, who is so often 
included in the house parties to meet royalties, as at Badminton, 
is an acquisition, not only by reason of her personal charm and good 
looks but also on account of her musical talents, which are great. 
Of course, it was her relationship to Lord Shaftesbury, who is 
chamberlain to the Princess of Wales, that first brought her musical 
powers before the royal notice, and since then she has visited 
Sandringham and dclighted the royal ears with the sweetest melody. 
Lady Maud is the youngest of Lord Shaftesbury’s five pretty sisters, 
and she married Sir George Warrender only some six or seven years 
ago. 

Lady Magheramorne.—Lord Shaftesbury’s second sister is the 
wife of Lord Magheramorne (pronounced Mahramorne), who is the 
eldest son of the first peer of that title, better known for years as 
Sir James McGarel Hogg. She is decidedly one of the prettiest 
of the fivefold sisterhood, and at the time of her marriage was 
quite one of the prettiest girls of the day. She had been brought 
up very quietly by a careful mother, chiefly in the country, and at the 
present day she retains an intense love of rolling hills with wooded 
slopes and a view unbroken by houses which not all the delights 
of London society can extinguish. Lord Magheramorne was formerly 
in the 1st Life Guards. 


Visitors at Monte Carlo.—Among the recent arrivals at Monte 
Carlo are Lord De la Warr, Lord Wolverton, and Sir Walter and 
Lady Peace, who are staying at the Hétel Métropole. The season 
will soon be in full swing, although up till- recently it had a ten- 
dency to lag, the fact being that the Riviera season is getting later 
every year. It is now being taken in by a number of visitors 
returning from Egypt. 


Speaight 


LORD GREY OF GROBY 


The only son of the Countess of Stamford 
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Unlennuth 


THE GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE WITH HER ONLY CHILD 


Princess Elizabeth Marie Victoria of Hesse, born at Darmstadt, March tl, 1895. The Grand Duchess. the child’s mother, 
who is King Edward’s niece, is the daughter of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg. The child’s father is 
King Edward’s nephew, and a son of the late Princess Alice 
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Lady Sophie Scott.—Lady Sophie Scott 
is the younger of the two pretty daughters of 
Lord and Lady Cadogan. It is only a few 
years ago that she married Sir Samuel Scott, 
whose mother wedded ex secondes noces Lord 
Farquhar, the Master of the Royal Household. 
Lady Sophie Scott takes after her mother and 
her mother’s family in her devotion to riding 
and hunting. She has hunted with the Culford 
Hounds in Ireland and in the shires. She 
has also inherited her mother’s keen love of 
flowers. 

Curiosities in Christian Names. — Was 
there ever a family so weirdly named as that 
of Tollemache? The Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Raineval (staunchest of Legitimists), in 
tracing the living descendants of Mary, the 
younger daughter of Henry VII. in the current 
issue of the Genealogical Magazine, reminds 
us that the late Rev. Ralph Tollemache-Tolle- 
mache, nephew of the 8th Earl of Dysart, 
named his children in an extraordinary fashion. 
His second surviving son, who lives in New 
Zealand, bears this weird name :— 


Lyulph Ydwallo Odin Westor Egbert Lyonel Tord- 
mag Hugh Erchenwyne Saxon Esa Cromwell Orma 
Nevill Dysart Plantagenet Tollemache-Tollemache. 


He lives at Welcome Bay, Tauranga, New 
Zealand. His other sons are Leo Quintus, 
Leone Sextus, and Lyonulph Cospatrick 
Bruce Berkeley Jermyn Tullibardine. The 
late rector named one of his daughters (now 
Mrs. Astley Cooper) :— 

Mabel Helmingham Ethel Huntingtower Beatrice 


Blazonberrie Evangeline Vise de Lou de Orellana 
Plantagenet Toedmag Saxon Tollemache-Tollemache. 


This lady’s_ sisters bear (among other 
names) :— 

Lyona Decimna Veronica Esyth Undine Cyssa Hylda 
Rowena Adela Thyra Ursula Ysabel, &c. 

Lyonella Fredegunda Cuthberga Ethelswytha Idith 
Ysabel Grace Monica (and so on), 


Lyonetta Edith Regina Valentine Myra Polwarth 
Avelina Philippa Violantha (and so on). 


MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD 


Is the younger daughter of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
married the Marquis of Waterford in 1897 


Smart Sports- 
women.—It would be 
interesting to know 
exactly what the great 
ladies of a hundred 
years ago would say 
could they come to life 
again and see their 
descendants golfing, 
playing hockey, and 
driving motors instead 
of cultivating the repose 
which marks the caste 
of Verers des > Vere, 
There are now very 
few society women 
who have not some 
favourite form of out- 


door sport. Among 
well-known chauffeuses 
may be numbered 


Lady de Grey, Lady 
Cecil Scott Montagu, 
Lady Edward Churchill, 
Lady Carnarvon, and 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams. 
Lady Jeune very often 
performs the journey to 
her Scots home, 
Braham Castle, on her 
motor. But among all 
these enthusiasts it is 
doubtful if there is a 
rival to Miss Muriel 
Wilson, who was one 
of the first to drive her 
own motor, and not 
only understands it 
thoroughly but could 
even, if necessary, 
undertake to repair it. Many, too, are the 
women who are good shots, including the 
Duchess of Hamilton (or rather Lady Mary 
Foster), Lady Tweedmouth, both of whom 
are expert deerstalkers, Lady Tichborne, 
Lady Heene Campbell, and the Countess of 
Chesterfield. When Lady Chesterfield was 
married one of the gifts which 
she received from the _bride- 
groom was a rifle. 


The Queen’s Movements. 
—Early in April the Queen 
will leave for Copenhagen by 
the overland route, starting 
from Port Victoria in the royal 
yacht, Osborne. She will 
arrive in time for the King of 
Denmark’s eighty-fourth birth- 
day on April to, which will be 
celebrated by a party consisting 
of the majority of his family at 
the Amalienborg Palace, which 
is the Buckingham Palace of 
Copenhagen. Miss Charlotte 
Knollys will accompany her 
Majesty and perhaps Mr. Sid- 
ney Greville, but the other 
members of the household will 
be excused attendance. It is 
not yet certain whether Prin- 
cess Victoria will accompany 
the Queen, but it is more 
probable that she will remain 
in England and go visiting. 


Amalienborg Palace.—The 
Amalienborg Palace is rather 
an unlucky place. Twice it 
has had an escape of being 
destroyed by fire ; the second 
occasion was as recent as last 


Lafayette 


She 
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Ball 


MAJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR PAGET 


Is the eldest son of the late Lord Alfred Paget and acousin of Lord Anglesey. 
He has been in the Scots Guards since 1869 and commanded 


a brigade in South Africa 


May. On this occasion the fire broke out in 
the rooms allotted to the Crown Princess. 
Luckily it occurred in the day, and the out- 
break of flame and smoke from the windows 
was at once observed by the sentry, who gave 
the alarm. The fire was put out, but every- 
thing in the Crown Princess’s room was 
destroyed. By a curious coincidence the 
previous fire had broken out in the same 
quarter and with the same results. 


The Summer Courts.—The enormous 
number of presentations which—even with 
the limitation provided by the new rules— 
are due at court is to be dealt with by means 
of eight courts in the summer, and if necessary 
another will be added at the end. Ali these 
courts will be held in the evening. The 
routine will be that after dinner the King and 
Queen will go to the great ball-room, accom- 
panied by the household and preceded by 
the officers of state, making a public entrance 
somewhat in the style of the processions at 
the state balls and state concerts. They will 
then receive the distinguished people who 
have the private extrée, and after that will 
come the ordinary presentations, At the rate 
mentioned, taking into consideration the fact 
that during certain portions of the season the 
King and Queen will be away at Windsor 
Castle, there will be roughly speaking a court 
nearly every week. The actual work done, 
however, will be easier than that which fell 
on the King and Queen when they were 
Prince and Princess of Wales and attended 
the drawing-rooms of Queen Victoria, for 
then they had to get themselves up in full 
state in the middle of the day, make the 
solemn procession there and back between 
Marlborough House and the Palace, and 
change their diess afterwards, 
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Mrs. Cecil Powney.—-This charming lady, 
who is the wife of Major Cecil Powney, 
formerly of the Grenadier Guards and a 
member of the Guards’ and Bachelors’ clubs, 
has by her beauty and talents become quite a 
leading light in the world of amateur theatricals. She is inde- 
fatigable in her efforts to assist the cause of charity by the exercise 
of her histrionic gifts, and it may be safely said that her name in 


Lafayetie 


MRS. CECIL POWNEY 


A notable figure in the world of amateur theatricals 


the cast of any amateur performance constitutes a special attraction 
to the show. Major Powney has recently taken a pretty house in 
Piccadilly which has been fitted up with great taste in accordance 
with Mrs. Powney’s directions and selections. 


Premier Peers and the Coronation.—If the privilege of doing 
homage at the coronation is to be granted only to the senior peer of 
each class the premier nobles will naturally come into particular 
prominence The premier duke is, of course, the Duke of Norfolk, 
whose title dates back to 1483 and who is responsible for all the 
coronation ceremonials. Among the marquises the duty of doing 
homage will fall upon the Marquis of Winchester, who succeeded to 
the title on the death of his brother, the 15th marquis, in the 
appalling disaster at Magersfontein. Lord Winchester, whose 
marquisate dates from 1551, is also the hereditary bearer of the 
cap of maintenance. 


The Premier Earl.—The premier earl is Lord Shrewsbury, who 
claims to be the first person to run cabs fitted with pneumatic tyres 
in London and Paris. But if his tastes are of the twentieth century 
Lord Shrewsbury’s earldom dates from 1442, when the title was con- 
ferred on his ancestor, John Talbot, who served Henry VI. so 
gloriously in the French wars. John Talbot received his solitary 
check on the battlefield at the hands of Joan of Arc, and he died 
appropriately on the battlefield in his eightieth year. Lord Hereford, 
whose title bears the date 1549, is the premier viscount. Lord De 
Ros, who, by the way, pronounces his name as if spelt De Roose, is 
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the premier baron of a creation of 1264. 
His ancestor was one of the twenty-five barons 
appointed to enforce the observance of Magna 
Charta upon the tricky King John. He him- 
self is an old Lifeguardsman, was equerry to 
Prince Consort, and for many years a lord-in-waiting to the late Queen. 
He has no son, but his barony descends to either the male or the 
female line, and in the fulness of time he will be succeeded by his 
only daughter, the Hon. Mary Frances, who married the youngest 
son of the Earl of Dartrey, and who again has daughters but no son. 


The Bloody Hand.—If the premier Irish and Scots peers of each 
degree are also to do homage the numbers must, of course, be 
multiplied by three. It is reported that by permission of the King 
those comparatively modern inventions, the baronets, will also be 
represented at the coronation. In that event the premier baronet 
is Sir Hickman Bacon, who is not only baronet but also a descen- 
dant of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of the famous Francis Bacon, 
who may or may not have written Shakspere’s plays but whose 
extinct barony of Verulam (he died without issue) might appro- 
priately be revived. 


Ancient Robes.—Antique coronation robes will be at a premium 
among the peeresses. The Marchioness of Ormonde and the Coun- 
tess of Romney are among the fortunate owners of these hereditary 
garments. Those of the former are said to have belonged to her 
beautiful grandmother, Harriet Duchess of Sutherland, and the 
Countess of Romney’s were probably possessed by either her mother 
or her sister, each of whom was in turn Baroness Grey de Ruthyn 
in her own right. 


Princess Henry’s Herefordshire Hosts.—The Earl and Countess 
of Chesterfield will, it is understood, entertain Princess Henry of 
Battenberg at Holm Lacy when she visits Hereford to unveil the 
Queen Victoria memorial window in the cathedral. Lord Chester- 
field will be forty-eight next month, but he does not look his years, 
and has always been one of the smartest, most popular, and best- 
groomed men in society. At Eton and Brasenose he was noted for 
his good looks, which he inherits from his mother, one of the 
“handsome Hays” of Haystoun. Before his marriage Lord Chester- 
field was a poor man for his rank, for the whole of the family 
property had passed away to the Carnarvons through the alliance of 
a former Lord Carnarvon to the sister and heiress of the 5th Lord 
Chesterfield. His union, however, with the well-dowered daughter 
of Mr. Charles Wilson, M.P., of Warter Priory, has regilded his 
ancient coronet and enabled him to live befittingly at his beautiful 
home in Herefordshire. 


A Stately Home.—Holm Lacy is an expensive place to inhabit 
as the house is large and many-roomed, and the gardens, which are 
among the most beautiful in the west of England, take a deal of 
keeping up. There is much valuable wood carving in the interior 
of the house and some fine portraits. 


MRS. ROGER STRICKLAND AND HER BABY DAUGHTER 


Mrs. Strickland, who was one of the beautiful Miss Rowleys of Rowley, 
is the wife of Mr. Roger Strickland of Sizergh Castle 
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The Bran Pie 


Tt coronation is yet far off, but it is casting a good many 

shadows before. A great many people will certainly be 
present, but the majority of the human race will be unavoidably 
absent in any case. This seems sad, but it is inevitable. Even Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s London of the future is only to hold 30,000,000 or- so ; 
and the London of the present holds about 6,000,000 and ‘is often 
uncomfortably crowded. Still, much may be done by cinematographs 
and gramophones to convey the sights and sounds of the great day to 
a disappointed world. There are also many of the human race who 
do not want to come—Boxers and fighting Boers and Pan-Germans 
and other benighted people who fail to reverence our. empire. 


Besides those whe do not care to come. there are many who have 
excellent reasons for not coming. Indeed, they have in some 
cases settled. on the unforeseen circumstances which will prevent 
them at the last moment from attending the great function. Dr. A. 
will not. be able to go to town as he cannot possibly leave his 
patient, Miss B., and she will stay at home as she does not dare to 
go far away from Dr. A., the only man who really understands her 
case. Thousands will stay away because they have not been 
vaccinated, thousands more because they were vaccinated and it did 
not take, and hundreds because they have just been done and it has 
taken too well. The major (on half-pay), though always as ready to 
die for his King and country as his friends would be to see him do it, 
cannot well attend; his presence might be taken as implying his 
approval.of all the late changes in the army which are ruining the 
service, I tell you, sir; just ruining it, by gad, sir! 
E22 some local magnates will not appear because there will be 
such a crush; others (and their wives) because they hear the 
attendance is likely to be thin, what with this war, my dear, and all 
the streets up, and sugar dearer, and tubes everywhere, and the 
influenza so bad again ; and I do think our member might have sent us 
front seats for the abbey when Henry was on his committee at the last 
election and very nearly lost his seat by wearing a button in his hat ; 
but how was he to know, poor dear? and I don’t think people ought 
to make silly laws like that; and they say there will be Anarchists 
everywhere with bombs.and things, and if they are all plowe up, of 
course we couldn’t do any good by being there. 


“Tite most distinguished absentee, we are told now, is H.P.H. Miss 

Alice Roosevelt. It is a great pity. The American news- 
papers had arranged everything so nicely in their-own imaginations. 
The lady was to. have been created a peeress in her own right, 
whether for the coronation only or for life; or she was to have 
received ambassadorial rank, or to have been appointed Deputy- 
Assistant-Under-Mistress of the Golden Hairpins, or some other 
lofty functionary the origin of whose duties is lost in antiquity. By 
hook or crook, all journalists were agreed, she was to have the 
frontest of front seats. Some. brilliant writers even suggested a 
match between Miss Alice and the German Crown Prince, with a 
dowry of a thousand million dollars, to be found by a few selected 
millionaries—a sort of Pierpont Morganatic alliance. And now all 
these gorgeous dreams have melted into thin air; Miss Alice is not 
going to the coronation, and isnot destined to take any prominent 
place in world history, or, as the Germans call it, Roosevelt-Geschichte. 


I see the coronation day 
With all its gorgeous show— 
The Kings I’ve met with far away, 
And some I do not know. 
The people cheer along the street, 
‘The princes smile and bow— 
But still the pomp is incomplete, 
For, Alice, where art thou? 


I see the German sailor prince 
For whom you named the yacht; 

He’s met with many maidens since, 
But you are not forgot. 

A weight is on his manly breast, 
A cloud upon his brow, 

He’s thinking, just like all the rest, 
“ Oh, Alice, where art thou?” 


Alas! your father’s cruel will 
Has wrought us this distress; 
He would not let his daughter fill 
The transatlantic press. 
He said, “I guess young Henry’s just 
About enough for now; 
Vill keep my girl at home or bust— 
So, Alice, there art thou! 
ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


EAR Mr. LOVELACE,—Miss Ellen Terry’s devotees, z.2., all who 
have—and who has not ?—seen her on the stage, will read 
Mr. Edgar Pemberton’s monograph on her and her sisters (Arthur 
Pearson) with mingled feelings of pleasure and disappointment.. 
They will be disappointed by the little he has to tell and delighted 
with the enthusiasm which makes so much of so little. // dit tout 
ce gwil veut, mais malheureusement tl wa rien &@ dire. Perhaps 
the highest of the glowing tributes here recorded as paid to Miss 
Terry—the woman, not the actress—is that rendered-to her by Miss 
Mary Anderson: “Her heart is of gold. She has, on the stage as 
well as off, a fascination for men ; but she has more, a power of 
enkindling real affection and enthusiasm in the hearts of women. 
No woman has perhaps more loyal and devoted women friends, and 
this, as far as character and disposition are concerned, is in my 
estimation the longest and finest feather in her beautifully plumed 
cap.” Indeed, Miss Terry’s treatment even of a rival actress seems 
to Mr. Pemberton, as it will seem, perhaps, to all who are “ behind 
the scenes,” superhuman in its magnanimity. Did she not in Bechet 
turn her back upon the audience and thus address the man in the 
moon, or at least the man who worked the limelight moon, “ Take 
it off me and turn it on Miss Ward”—an act of self-effacement 
beside which Sir Philip Sidney’s dying altruism looks pale. It is 
just possible, by the way, that Miss Terry may think Mr. Edgar 
Pemberton has flooded her too continuously and overpoweringly 
with the limelight in this é/oge. 

If one were given to hasty German generalisations one might say 
that great historians, if they happened also to be Agnostics, were 
invariably “ belly-gods,” to use the gross but graphic language of 
the apostle. You remember the unromantic collapse of the obese 
Gibbon’s romantic proposal on his knees. The lady had to summon 
two of her footmen to help him to rise from a posture made doubly 
ludicrous by the failure of his suit. Hume’s helpless obesity, also due to 
an excessive enjoyment of the pleasures of the table, got him into 
a similar predicament from which he had to be extracted in a 
similar humiliating way. ‘‘Oneé dark night,” says Mr. Henry Grey 
Graham in his pleasant Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth 
Century (Adam and Charles Black), “as Hume walked along a foot- 
path over boggy ground behind the castle, his ponderous frame fell 
and stuck fast in the mud. His calls brought a woman to the spot 
who unsympathetically asked, ‘Are ye Hume, the infidel?’ ‘Well, 
well, my good woman, but Christian charity bids us help our 
enemies,’ he pleaded. ‘I'll dae naething for ye if ye dinna say the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Belief, but leave ye where I fand ye.’ The 
philosopher readily obeyed, and the body of the Deist was laboriously 
extricated from the mire by the Christian,” 

Whenever I feel inclined to be impatient of woman’s rights dis- 
cussions I recall the similar impatience of a fermier-général ot 
discussions of some reform which would give relief to the starving 
French peasants: Mais pourquoi donc changer? Nous sommes 
st bien? The very argument, indeed, always flung in the face of 
‘the shrieking sisterhood,” that women are made for marriage, ex- 
plains and justifies their shrieks. It is because they are made for 
marriage but marriage is not for them (owing to the increase in the 
preponderance in the number of their sex over ours and to the 
decrease of the number of men who can afford to support a wife) 
that they are discontented. Bear with them, then, if they cry aloud 
and spare not, as Miss Arabella Kenealy does through her characters 
in The Love of Richard Herrick (Hutchinson and Co.), Skip all 
these discussions and you will find the novel amusing. 

The heroine of a bright and brief novelette, the Baroness von 
Hutton’s Miss Carmichael’s Conscience (Arthur Pearson), avenges 
her sex by the number and the suffering of her male victims. You 
might almost apply to her the line of Pope with the alteration of the 
sex, “A mighty huntress, and her prey was man.” She is so uncon- 
scionable a flirt that you grudge her the excellent husband she is 
supposed to make happy at the last, but whose felicity I fear is not 
so certain as the misery of the couple whose lives she set herself 
wantonly to wreck. 

She is, however, a saint compared with the lady in Mr. Mac- 
laren Cobban’s blood-and-thunder melodrama, The Green Turlans 
(John Long), who sells for the blood money the life of the man 
she afterwards married. While his brother ‘and her husband fall 
victims to her treachery he escapes to marry her, and on the 
discovery of her treachery to have her slain. As the scene is 
mostly laid in Morocco the thrilling horrors of the story are 
sufficiently credible to delight or disgust you according to your taste, 
dear Mr. Loveiace, ever yours 

MILES BARRY, 


very sincerely, 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR. HOMES 


Mr. Max Pemberton at Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead. 
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. Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 
Mr. Max Pemberton is one of the most popular novelists of the day. 


. He has written The Iron Pirate, The Impregnable City, Christine of the Hills, The Garden of Swords, 
and many other novels. His Howse Under the Sea is now appearing in the Strand Magazine. Mr, Pemberton is the editor of Cassell's Magazine 
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She is carrying on a flirtation with the young officer who ultimately marries “ Little Britain’ 
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Miss Alice de Winton plays the part of the elderly man’s wife. 
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Miss Lilian Eldee in “A Country Girl” at Daly’s. 


Ellis 
Miss Eldee plays the part of the (aristocratic) village maiden, who is in love with the hero (Mr. Hayden Coffin). In this picture she is shown in the 
gorgeous costume in which she appears at the fancy-dress ball in the last act 
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HIS WIVES 
the New Gallery Exhibition. 


A ROYAL BLUEBEARD AND 
At 


wwe 


JANE SEYMOUR, b. 1509, 


All the world knows that Henry 
VIII. had six wives, but the New 
Gallery Exhibition is probably the 
first time that these wives, or at least 
five of them, have all been brought 
together as portrayed when living. 
Tue TATLER is indebted to Merton 
College, Oxford, for the portrait of 
Katharine of Arragon, to Lord Zouche 
for that of Anne Boleyn, to the 
Society of Antiquaries for Jane Sey- 
mour, to Mr. Charles Morrison for 
Anne of Cleves, to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for Katharine Parr, 
and to Viscount Galway for Henry 
VIII. No portrait of the sixth wife, 
Katharine Howard, appears to be 
in existence. 


KATHARINE PARR, 


d. 


1537 


b. 


1513, 


d. 


1548 
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ANNE OF CLEVES, b. 1515, d. 1557 


KATHARINE OF ARRAGON, b. 1485, d. 


Henry VIII. was born at Green- 
wich in 1491. He succeeded his 
father, Henry VII., in 1509, and he 
died, to be succeeded by Edward VI., 
the son of Jane Seymour, in 1547. 

The following are the wives of 
King Henry VIII. in their order :— 

Katharine of Arragon (divorced, 
1533). 
Anne Boleyn (beheaded, May 19, 
1536). 

Jane Seymour (died, October 24, 
1537). 

Anne of Cleves (divorced, July, 
1540). 

Katharine Howard 
February 13, 1542). 

Katharine Parr 
King). 


(executed, 


(outlived the 


1536 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Mi is vio Tree is the eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. At 
present she does not wish to adopt the stage 
as a profession, but then she is only seventeen 
and therefore has time to change her mind. 
Dancing is her dear delight, and for music 
she has some talent, singing after her fashion 
as blithely as any thrush. The 
fair Viola is nearly six feet, and 
when she ‘fills out” she promises 
to become a very statuesque lady 
indeed. The picture of Miss Tree 
reproduced here is the work of a 
lady, a friend of the family, who 
wishes to remain anonymous. 
The drawing, however, is remark- 
ably like the work of a well-known 
draughtswoman with a title. 


iss Grace Armytage Noble, 
who has just returned from 
a second long’ professional engage- 
ment in Australia, where she had 
no difficulty in earning a big re- 
putation as a leading comedy 
actress, is a daughter of Mrs. 
Campbell Bradley, who appeared 
in Zhe Broken Melody at the 
Princess’s. Miss Noble has been 
acting from the day she left school, 
her first engagement coming from 
Miss Kate Vaughan, who cast her 
for Adrienne in Love and Honour, 
a part that she played almost 
every night during a two years’ 
tour. At the end of that time Miss 
Noble had grown too big for a 
child’s part, and as Miss Vaughan 
did not want to lose her a one-act 
piece called A Little Rebel was 
put on, and playing the lead in 
this she remained with the company. 
one year more. Another tour in 
England, this time’ with Zhe 
Dancing Girl, of which she was 
the Sybil Craig, and then she went to 
Australia in June, 1893, p!aying with Brough 
and Boucicault’s company. A great number 
of parts fell to her during the stay out there 
of two and a half years, a happy, hard- 
working engagement that was a delight 
to her, 


t the end of a two months’ rest in Eng- 
land Miss Noble was engaged by Mr. 
George Edwardes for a ten months’ tour in 
South Africa to-play a series of comedy parts, 
then returned to London, and appeared with 


Mrs. Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew at -. 


the Duke of York’s, playing Annette in /van- 


MR. TREE'S DAUGHTER, VIOLA 


cillon. .Then she went back to Australia, and 
immediately on arrival appeared as Maisie in 
One Summer's Day. She made successes as 
Rosamond in Sowing the Wind, Dulcie 
Larondie in Zhe Masgueraders, and other 
plays, all of which go to show that comedy is 
her strong point. Her experience of the theatre 


in far-off lands was ‘completed by a profes- 
sional tour to China, Singapore, India, and 
Ceylon, and it is fresh from that visit to the 
Antipodes and the East that Miss Noble is now 
in London. During her tours Miss Noble has 
travelled over 100,000 miles, but as she is now 
about to play in London her chance of in- 
creasing the record is small. 


r. Horace Watson, the acting 
manager at the Haymarket 
Theatre, has been associated with 
Messrs. Harrison and Maude’s 
interesting and successful manage- 
ment of that popular as well as 
fashionable playhouse ever since 
they reopened it with Under the 
Red Robe on the night of Octo- 
ber 17, 1896. Four years. previous 
to that date Mr. Watson had been 
assistant to Mr. Harrison at the 
Haymarket when that gentleman 
was manager for Mr. Tree. He 
accompanied Mr. Tree on his 
American tour in 1895, and on 
Mr. Harr'son’s return to England 
succeeded him at the head of 
business affairs during the re- 
mainder of the American visit. 
Soon after he cane back to Eng- 
land he renewed his association 
with Mr. Harrison by becoming 
acting manager to him and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson for their joint 
season at the Lyceum, an engage- 
ment that was soon followed by 
the one that continues to the 
present day. Mr. Watson is a 
Londoner by birth. To Clapham 
Common, where he lives, he usually 
cycles-at night afier.the theatre 
has closed, and the mornings, -un- 
less stormy, invariably bring with 
them for him at least one journey 
on his favourite wheel. 
M. iss Dido Drake, who is at present touring 
with Mr. Edward Terry ‘and playing 
the part of Lavender, lately appeared at the 
Avenue Theatre with Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
in Zhe Night of the Party. Previous to 
this she played in Zhe Little Minister on 
tour, 


Ellis & Walery 
A. NOBLE 


MISS GRACE 


MR. HORACE WATSON (of the Haymarket) 
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MISS DIDO DRAKE 


THES TALLER 


N r. James Welch, at present playing the 
part of Lord Cyril Garston in his own 
at ea n of Zhe New Clown at Terry’s 
Theatre, has at one time or other during his 
fifteen years’ experience of the stage played in 
every theatre in London with the one exception 
of the Apollo. Previous to his becoming a 
professional Mr. Welch had been considered a 
very good amateur actor, 
and it was due more to 
the influence of his 
friends in his native city 
of Liverpool than to 
any strong inclination 
on his own part that he 
decided to leave his 
father’s house and. be- 
come an actor, As a 
matter of fact he left the 
proposal of a theatrical 
calling to the sole arbi- 
tration of the lady to 
whom he was then en- 
gaged to be married, and 
as her advice coincided 
with that given him by 
the majority of his friends 
he accepted an engage- 
ment from Mr. Wilson 
Barrett and came to 
London. 
e gives a rather 
amusing account 
of how a short time pre- 
vious to leaving home he 
received payment for a 
six nights’ contract. The 
occasion was the visit of a little company 
to Liverpool and the production by it of a 
play called Coercion. The management of this 
was in the hands of Mr. Denny, who wrote it, 
and the late Langley Russell, a son of Sir 
Edward Russell, editor and proprietor of the 
Liverpool Daily Post. Mr. Welch was 
engaged for a small part, his salary to be 


house. 


A SCENE FROM 


‘*\ COUNTRY MOUSE” 


entirely dependent upon the financial fortune 
of the play. A failure was to mean no salary. 


The six nights’ run was unfortunately any- 
thing rather than a success, but in order that 
the beginner’s ardour should not receive a 
check he got a shilling from Langley Russell, 
so that he might from that Saturday night 
forward consider himself a professional, 


The 


‘““WORLDHAM, M.P.,” AT THE IMPERIAL 


Sir Robert Worldham (Mr. Lewts Waller), who has made a fortune by company promoting with the intention 
of furthering philanthropy, has been concerned in some Government contract scandals. 
of his old associates when he enters Parliament. 


shilling he gave to his fiancée, and Mrs. 
Welch—then Miss Sissie Le Gallienne—still 
keeps the coin (that one) in her possession. 


At the Globe Theatre in December, 1887, 

Mr. Welch as a member of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s company played in Zhe Golden 
Ladder, and in 1889 went out with him to 


a 


Sisk 


DRRRRAD AAD We Ota Oe aA 


VEPVeUVESY POY we EOP T ELEN 


PUMETEELREC EEE ees 


Denton and Biograph Co. 


A PLAY THAT DEALS WITH GOVERNMENT CONTRACT SCANDALS 


His position is brought home to him by the ghosts in his 
One of these denounces his practices and hands the M.P. a revolver, with which he shoots himself 
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America, where he played all sorts of parts 
during aten months’ tour. When he returned 
to England he remained with the same 
management playing in the provinces, Mr, 
Richard Le Gallienne, the now well-known 
literary man, was at that time secretary to 
Mr. Barrett. He and Mr. Welch were old 
friends ; they came from the same city and were 
prospective brothers-in- 
law. He proposed that 
they should both come to 
London and seek fortune 
there ; in the letter that 
young Le Gallienne wrote 
suggesting the move he 
advanced the theory that 
“it is much easier for 
two to starve than one.” 
The actor, strange to 
say, agreed with the jour- 
nalist, and together they 
came to London, but 
starvation had no place 
in their lives; within 
three weeks their joint 
income amounted to £5 
a week, 
Ma: Welch soon dis- 
covered that light 
and low comedy parts 
enabled hirn to please the 
public, and where success 
appeared to lie he wisely 
held to it. In his opinion 
character parts can be 
made humorous without 
disguises, and therefore 
he seldom has recourse to such aids. In 1896 
he made his first essay as a manager when he 
produced J/y Artful Valet at Terry’s Theatre. 
He is back there again now, but as his term 
unfortunately expires towards the end of March 
he proposes making a tour in the suburbs and 
some of the big cities, beginning at the Brixton 
Theatre on Easter Monday. 


He tries to get rid 


“2 | wk em 


Bassano 


AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE 


This is a scene from the second act of the comedy, which takes place in the house of Miss Violet Aynsley (Miss Featherston, seen on the right), who is flirting with Lord 


Robert Wyckham (My. 


Aubrey Fitzgerald, who is standing near the fireplace), 


The other figures in the picture are, from left to right, Lady Sylvia Bowlby (Miss Grenville), 
who has come to see whether Angela Muir (Miss Annie Hughes, with the mallet) is flirting with the Hon. Archibald Vyse (My. Du Maurier). 


Lady Sylvia's father, the Duke 


of St. Kitts (Mr. C. W. Somerset), who ultimately marries Angela, is seen standing between Vyse and Miss Aynsley 
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Some of the characters in “Arizona” at the Adelphi. 


Hy 


MR SELWYN AS THE MEXICAN 


MR. O'DONNELL AS THE DOCTOR 
Who shoots the villain dead 


MR. HAWORTH AS ‘SERGEANT KELLAR” 
Who is courting the school ‘‘ma’am” 


The father of the ruined girl 


£= ree Sigh 
ee eth ERNE 


MISS WILTON AS ‘MRS. CANBY" 


MISS LEA AS THE SCHOOL TEACHER 
The wife of the rancher 


MISS CHANDLER AS “LENA KELLAR” 
The sweetheart of the doctor 


Whom the villain ruins 
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SOME CLEVER YOUNG ENTERTAINERS. 


he latest youthful prodigy is Master Noel 
Compton, who appears in Heard at the 
Telephone at Wyndham’s, where his real 
mother, Miss Geraldine Olliffe, plays the part 
of his stage mother, Madame Mare ;. and 
Master Compton ought to be able to act, for 
he belongs to the famous 
Compton family, being the 
son of Mr. Henry Compton 
and brother of Mr. Edward 
Compton. Originally it 
was intended that the 
child part should be given 
to a girl, but when one 
afternoon at rehearsal Mrs. 
Tree expressed a wish to 
see a boy in it Master 
Compton was suggested by 
his mother for the part. 
His appearance and the 
clear way in which he 
spoke delighted Mrs. Tree 
so much that she at once 
chose the little boy. He is 
only five years old and 
curiously enough is not at 
all impressed by his  sur- 
roundings. In the scene 
where he is supposed to go 
to sleep upon the sofa his 
mother finds some difficulty 
in making him close his 
eyes, for the boy has taken 
a great fancy to one of the 
stage hands in charge of 
the fire on the prompt side 
and wants to wink at him. 
Asked if he liked acting he 
said that he would much 
rather play in Kensington Gardens or, better 
still, dig in the sands on the seashore. 


\ i| iss Olliffe got her first engagement for an 
important part from Mr. Tree a little 
over ten years ago. The part was that of Mrs. 


MISS CLARISSE HENEY 
In Santa Claus at the Alhambra 


Allonby in A Woman of No Importance when 
Mr. Tree sent out that play from the Hay- 
market for a tour in the provinces. Mr. Lewis 
Waller was the lead. Since then she has 


mostly appeared in comedies, playing all sorts 
of parts. 


In the winter of 1894 she was en- 


MISS DORIS DEAN 


gaged as leading lady by Mr. Dion Boucicault 
for his Australian company. During her stay 
in the colony, which extended to twelve 
months, she gained very flattering notice from 
the press in Melbourne and Sydney, her Mrs. 
Tanqueray—played after five days’ rehearsal 
—being one of many successes. 


@2 her return to England Miss Olliffe was 
engaged by Mr. E. S. Willard, and 
originated the part of Miss Jenison in Zhe 


Hana 


MISS GERALDINE OLLIFFE AND HER SON 
Who are both playing at Wyndham’s Theatre 
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Rogue's Comedy at the Garrick. Miss Olliffe 
also played Miladi in Zhe Three Musketeers 
on tour with Mr, Charles Warner. She has 
also appeared with Mr. Charles Hawtrey, and 
at the Avenue played Mrs. Ponderbury in 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past. Miss Oliiffe’s 
father is a country clergy- 
man. Three of her brothers 
are in the army; one of 
them is at the front in South 
Africa, another has been 
invalided home, and the 
third is about to sail for the 
Care. 


iss Doris Dean, the 
child singer, m‘mic, 
and danseuse, is just twelve. 
She is repeatedly to be seen 
at some of the best society 
“at homes.” She recently 
performed before the Duke 
of Carnbridge. 


Ms Mollie Moore, the 

pretty, dark-haired 
little girl who makes her 
appearance in Blue-Bell at 
the Vaudeville packed in a 
box as a dainty doll, is only 
eight ycars of age and is 
now for the first time taking 
part in a stage performance. 
The song that she sings 
was taught her by Madame 
Helen Townsend, but the 
credit of discovering talent 
in the little girl belongs 
solely to Miss Florence St. 
John, who recommended 
her to Mr. Seymour Hicks. 


M iss Clarissé Heney, who appeared as 

Bobbie in Santa Claus at the 
Alhambra, made her first appearance on 
the concert platform when she was only seven. 
She was eleven years old last Christmas. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MOLLIE MOORE 


Who sings so charmingly in Blue-Bell in Fairyli.nd 
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The Girl who plays “Venus” in ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ 


Lallie Charles 


Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones, who plays the part of Aphrodite (Venus), is one of the daughters of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the dramatist, and has had the advantage 
of playing on tour some of the best parts in her father's plays 
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MISS FANNY DAVIES 


"Ts greatest woman pianist of the day 

is undoubtedly Therese Carreno, who 
is a Venezuelan. As a child she astonished 
the world by her brilliance. She cannot 
be said to be the pupil of anybody in 
particular. She played to Liszt as a girl 
of eleven, and his advice to her was, 
“Be yourself and you will achieve great 
things.” She knew» Anton Rubinstein 
intimately and has toured the globe with every 
prima donna of importance in recent times. 
She conquered conservative Germany with 
both the Grieg and Tschaikowsky concertos 
and is an immensely entertaining conversa- 
tionalist. Many a young pianist owes much 
to her kindly interest and advice. 


lothilde Kleeberg, now Madame Samuel, 
wife of the celebrated Belgian sculptor, 
was born in Paris and took the first prize at 
the Conservatoire when she was twelve. Her 
first London success was achieved in 1884, 
which was followed by~-a brilliant career all 
over the Contiaent. -Von Biilow called her 
Clara Schumann the second. Both Rubinstein 
and Brahms took the greatest interest in her. 
A few years ago she was made an officer of 
the French Academy and has since received 
the distinction of being made an officer of 
public instruction. She lives in Brussels. 


Mss Fanny Davies first came into pro- 

minence because of Madame Clara 
Schumann’s teaching, but before enjoying 
that advantage she had appeared at Birming- 
ham before she was seven and played a 
Beethoven sonata, leaving out the octaves. 
After a.short time with Hallé she went to 
Leipzig, but it was the two years with Madame 
Schumann that made her the pianist she is. 
Besides ‘being a favourite at the “ Pops” and 
the old Crystal Palace Saturdays she makes 
an annual tour of the Continent. She knew 
Brahms, and spent many delightful hours with 


MADAME CLOTHILDE KLEEBERG 


WOMEN AS 
PIANISTS. 


himin Vienna. Her birthplace was Guernsey, 
where her parents, who were English people, 
took up their abode. Her first appearance 
after her student days was madein 1885. She 
is one of the members of the St. Cecilia 
Academy in Rome. 


MISS EVELYN SUART 


he world-renowned . Leschetitzky claims 
most of the modern pianists as his pupils. 

Two clever young ladies, Miss Evelyn Suart 
and Miss Katherine Goodson, are among the 
most interesting of the newcomers, and 
have both quickly established themselves as 


Elliott & Fry 
MADAME CARRENO 


favourites. Miss Evelyn Suart as a child 
learnt the violin with Ysaye at Brussels, but 
he soon advised her to turn her attention to 
the piano. After a tentative visit to Paris to 
see Raoul Pugno she went to Leschetitzky, who 
at the finish of the course expressed a high 
opinion of her capabilities and specially 
praised her for her playing in concerted music. 


Ms Katherine Goodson, another charming 

player with much individuality, will be 
remembered as being associated with Kubelik 
in his very successful recitals last summer. 
Her success on the Continent has been very 
great, and the Brussels critics dubbed her a 
‘Paderewski in petticoats.” 


he daughter of a well-known Southampton 
teacher, Miss Adela Verne displayed 
her aptitude at a very early age. When she 
was six Madame Schumann heard her play 
and straightway offered to undertake her 
training. Her sister, however, Miss Mathilde 
Verne, who had been a pupil of Madame 
Schumann, began to seriously train her when 
she reached the age of fourteen. Paderewski, 
who heard her as a child, expressed the opinion 
that she could have had no better teacher. 
After her début at the Queen’s Hall she 
became a great favourite at the ‘‘ Pops.” She 
has visited Australia and Vienna. 


ME Pauline St. Angelo comes from Man- 

chester, and although she appeared at 
a Hallé concert when she was fifteen it was 
not until Leschetitzky had taught her for three 
years that she attracted attention as a player 
of the first rank. Her débu¢ proper was made 
on her return from Vienna as recently as 
1899. She has toured with Madame Patti and 
also with Madame Clara Butt as solo pianist. 
At a Richter concert she attracted a good deal 
of attention by her brilliant performance of 
the Tschaikowsky concerto. 


MISS PAULINE ST. ANGELO 


MISS KATHERINE ,GOODSON 
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MISS ADELA VERNE 
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“The Helmet of Navarre” as a Stage Play. 


byron 
THE FIRST SCENE OF THE FOURTH AND LAST ACT—A STREET IN PARIS 


Miss Bertha Runkle's very successful novel, The Helmet of Navarre, has been dramatised tor the American stage, Mr. Charles Dalton, who used to be at the Adelphi, 

playing the part of the hero, Count Etienne de Mar. The count is the son of the Duke of St. Quinten, whom the Duke of Mayenne, guardian of the count's sweetheart, 

Lorraine de Montluc, wishes to kill. The Duke of Mayenne utilises the count's affection for the girl to make him become a parricide, and the daredevilry of the whole 

situation is complicated by the fact that Lorraine is also wooed by a spy, Paul de Lorraine. The count, however, manages to save his father's life, and his bravery is 
rewarded by a commission in the army from the King, Henry of Navarre 
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PAE -TALEER. 


Campbell & Gray 
MR. MEL. B. SPURR 


At the Egyptian Hall 


M r. Mel. B. Spurr, one of the most popular 

drawing-room entertainers, is appearing 
at-the Egyptian Hall in a kind of fot-pourri 
called “Cap and Bells.” He enters in 
motley and proceeds to give songs at the 
piano, a monologue with zither accompani- 
ment, and imitations. Some people consider 
that his best effort is the monologue entitled, 
“ The Game of Life.” Seated at a table his 
fingers wander over the strings of a zither the 
while he in a modulated voice gives his views 
of what constitutes a gentleman. The effect 
is altogether charming. 


He is equally successful in a diffe ent way 

at the piano. His laughing song is 
most infectious, and he must indeed be a 
staid individual who can resist its influence. 
It consists of different kinds of laughing, and 
the photograph shows him in one of the 
healthy, unrestrained type. 


“T*he coon-song craze still rages with con- 

siderable virulence in the music-halls, 
a fact reflected by the presence in every 
pantomime, both in London and the pro- 
vinces, of numerous samples of this particular 
brand of ditty. Not that the singers are in 
the least bit like real coons either in make-up, 
voice, or even gesture. Anyone who is 
curious to see and. hear the “real thing” can 
do so by visiting the London Pavilion Music 
Hall, for a prominent “turn” on the current 
programme is that contributed by Mr. Will 
English, a gentleman of colour and quaint 
ability. He presents an impersonation of the 
coon as he really exists, and a very curious 


customer does he prove to be. 
fake best portion of Mr. English’s per- 
formance is that in which he gives 
imitations. of the different styles of walk- 
ing to be met with in all the large cities 
and towns in the United States, while he 
afterwards mimics the peculiarities of pedes- 
trians in other places, including Liverpool, 
Scotland, Oldham, Leicester Square, and 
Ireland. Strangely enough, Mr. English has 
met with most remarkable success over in 
Ireland, the natives taking to his show with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Mr. English was 
born in Hannibal, Missouri, twenty-nine years 
ago, and started his stage career with a 
minstrel troupe when he was ten years old. 
He appeared all over America in comedy and 
vaudeville, coming to this country for the first 
time in Ig00. 


MR. WILL ENGLISH 
;The nigger comedian at the Pavilion 


Various Variety 
Entertainers. 


r. Robert Cottrell, one of the most refined 
equestrians that we have, has begun 
to train his son, a little chap of six, to assert 
his career. The little boy has taken to it like 
a duck to water. Mr. Cottrell, like so many 
equestrians, received his early training from 
the Cookes. who remain to this day the very 
autocrats of the ring. 
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Dial of the Drama 
FANCY-DRESS BALL 


First prize costume worn by Miss Wright 


COVENT GARDEN 


correspondent writes: “A _ regular 

attendant at the variety theatres, I 
notice how the trainers are becoming care- 
less once more and are permitting a sug- 
gestion of the methods by which tricks’ are 
mastered to be gathered by any keen observer 
in the stalls. Fortunately for the trainers. 
they are able to rely like conjurers upon the 
quickness of the hand that deceives the eye. 
It is undeniable that a very clever man can 
hit and hurt an animal in full view of the 
audience without a single spectator out of a 
hundred seeing the stroke. One would wel- 
come some emphatic protest by playgoers. 
against this degradation of animal life, even 
though the abolition of performing animal 
turns involved some serious loss to the very 
few trainers who are guilty of no offences. 
against their dumb servants. ‘You cannot 
drive nature out with a_ pitchfork,’ wrote 
Horace, but the trainers of wild animals think 
they know more than he did, and at times I 
fear they are justified in their belief.” 


G pringfield, the handsome house inhabited 

by Mr. Dan Leno and his. numerous 
family, is one of those admirably-built villas 
which shame the “attractive villa residences ” 
of to-day, and which were built in the late 
twenties and early thirties of last century by 
Thomas Cubitt on a tract of land then called 
Bleak Hill, which was converted into the 
“Belgravia of South London” by that 
eminent artist in bricks and mortar and called 
Clapham Park, All these houses have ex- 
cellent old-fashioned gardens, but Mr. Leno’s 
has quite a “lion’s share” in the matter of 
garden ground, his pleasances running to 
some three or four acres. 


n the days of Macaulay and the ‘‘ Clapham 
Sect” these Clapham Park villas were 
the abodes of the merchant princes of the 
metropolis. Later they were to some extent 
invaded by the artistic element, and Adelina 
Patti lived for atime in one of them—a charm- 
ing villa many degrees smaller than Mr. Dan 
Leno’s. The music-hall artist is much in 
evidence in this neighbourhood, and not many 
minutes’ walk from Springfield the clever 
Miss Kate Carney occupies a fine old house, 
once the residence of a famous London soli- 
citor, while Mr. Tom McNaughton and _ his 
wife, Miss Alice Lloyd, reside in an old- 
fashioned cottage on Streatham Hill. 
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DHE TARE ER 


Scenes from ‘The Girl from Maxim’s” at the Criterion Theatre. 


HE DREAMS HE IS IN PARADISE—THE 


The Girl from Maxim's, which is an adaptation from the French, will be 
“presented” by Mr. Charles Frohman at the Criterion Theatre to-morrow night. 
The farce in its original form ran for over a twelvemonth at the Nouveautés in 
Paris and also achieved unusual success in New York and throughout the United 
States generally. The cast is a long one, comprising forty characters, including 
that very clever comedienne, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, Mr. Herbert Standing, Mr. E. W. 
Garden, and Mrs. Saker, The opening of the Criterion will form the sixth London 


Byron 


SLEEPER IN THE PATENT ELECTRIC CHAIR 
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theatre now controlled wholly or in part by Mr. Frohman. He is associated with the 
Lyceum (Sherlock Holmes), with the Vaudeville (Blue-Bell in batryland), with the 
Apollo (K#tty Grey), with the Duke of York's (The Princess's Nose), and the Shaftesbury 
(Are You a Mason?). Mr. Frohman's great American rivals, Klaw and Erlanger, will 
produce (or do they also “ present" ?) Ben Hur at Drury Lane on Easter Monday. 
These playhouses, together with the Adelphi (Arizscna), represent eight London 
theatres which are now in American hands 


. THE ae. 
CURRENT  .. - 
GAMES, 


A Versatile Irish Footballer. — That second 
thoughts are the best sometimes in football has been 
well illustrated in the case of F. Gardiner, who played 
such a prominent part in the ‘scrum ” for Ireland 
in-her international matches this seasom At 
Lurgan College and during his earlier: connection 
with the North of Ireland Football Club his position 
had always been at half-back. It was not until two 
years ago that he gave up his place at half, in which 
he had been only partially successful, to try his luck 
in the scrimmage. He was more fortunate in his 
new 76/e as he got his international cap at once as 
a forward. His first match for Ireland was against 
England: at Richmond in 1900, and with the one 
exception of the Welsh fixture at Belfast that same 
season he has played for it on every occasion since. 
In height only an inch under 6 ft., and 133 stone 
in weight, with pace withal, he is an excellent type of 
the fearless straight-going Irish forward. 


A Knight of the Whistle.—To pass from a Rugby international 
to one of the foremost of “ Séccer” referees suggests a football 
evolution one may safely describe as unique. One of the few 
players who have, figured in both codes and with equal credit, 
P. R. Harrower has gone one more after starting in one game in 
taking the highest rank asa referee at the other. Though he got 
his Rugby cap in the Welsh match at Glasgow in 1885 as full-back 
for Scotland Pat Harrower has taken an active and leading part 
among the Soccer 
players of London and 
the south of England 
for many years. His 
selection to take Cap- 
tain Simpson’s place in 
the recent inter-univer- 
sity match at Queen’s 
Club would alone be 
sufficient proof of his 
high reputation as a 
referee. But besides 
that he has held the 
whistle this season in 
every round of the 
Lendon Charity Cup 
except the final, in 
which his own club 
was engaged, in every 
round of the Amateur 
Cup, as wellas in eight 
cup ties of the Foot- 
ball. Association Cup, 
besides, being linesman 
three times ; not a bad 
season’s work of itself. 


P. R. HARROWER 


A well-known Rugby footballer who now acts as 
referee in Association matches 
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F. GARDINER 


The well-known Irish international 
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SPORTS, AND .- 
- PASTIMES. 


A Family of Footballers.—The Doran brothers 
have played a prominent part in Irish Rugby foot- 
ball during the last few years. E. F. was one of 
the best forwards in the Irish fifteen some years 
ago and G.‘ P. one of the most reliable backs in 
1899-1900. B. R. W., who represented Ireland 
against. Wales at Dublin just lately, is the third 
of the Dublin brotherhood to gain his international 
cap. Graduating at the High School and Rath- 
mines School in succession he became captain of 
the school fifteen of the Lansdowne Football Club 
in 1895-6. During the visit of “ Frank’s ” Irish team 
to Canada in 1899 he obtained nine tries, and it 
was his scoring powers in that tour that brought h'm 
really to the front. This is his third year in inter- 
national matches, and though as left centre three- 
quarter he had few chances at Leicester he is 
undoubtedly a good tackler and also useful in attack, 
combining well, besides having plenty of pace. 


The Fashionable Bike.—The glorious weather last Sunday week 
tempted me to my first long bicycle ride of the season. I fancy 
every other cyclist must have felt the same way, for the road from 
Wembley to Pinner was simply swarming with these harbingers of 
spring. So far as one could gather from one day’s experience the 
fashion in cycles this season is evidently going to be for Dursley 
Pedersens. | do not say this because I happened to be riding: one 
of these myself, but be- 
cause in a distance of 
a little over a couple of 
miles I encountered 
eight of these excellent 
machines. If their 
riders derived as much 
satisfaction from them 
as I did from mine 
they had a most en- 
viable ride. 


The Boat Race.— 
There seems every 
possibility of an ex- 
ceedingly close finish 
to the race on Satur- 
day. Cambridge, up 
to the last day or two, 
have unquestionably 
been the faster crew, 
but Oxford have made 
such steady improve- 
ment that there ought 
to be little difference 
between the boats at 
the end. 


B. R. W. DORAN 


The younger of two brothers who play Rugby 
football for Ireland 


THE NATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP—READY FOR THE START 


For this contest, which took place at Lingfield on March 8, no fewer than 159 runners started 


5 


14 
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OXFORD CARRYING DOWN THEIR OARS 


AFTER A TRIAL SPIN—THE CAMBRIDGE 


FHEMEAT EER 


CAMBRIDGE GETTING READY FOR THEIR MORNING'S WORK 


= wr; RRS 


CREW CARRYING THEIR BOAT BACK TO THE BOATHOUSE 
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The Result of our Yeomanry Uniform Competition. 


The Designs of the Three Prize 


winners. 


~ Review Order eas Drill Onder: tee 


Badgs 
Swern Revie Orden 
VIM Coukads @ Plome. 


Sent by Major Field, R.M.L.I., H.M.S. 


am glad to be able to publish at last the 
three most successful designs which were 
sent in in connection with the yeomanry 
competition which ran for seven weeks. The 
task of selecting the three winners, Lord 
Dudley tells me, was not at all an easy one 
as so many excellent designs were received. 
Some of the competitors spoilt their chances 
by forgetting that the competition was essenti- 
ally a practical one. What was required was 
a design for a thoroughly serviceable fighting 
uniform for the Imperial Yeomanry. Many 
of the designers overlooked this apparently 
obvious fact and spent an immense amount 
of labour in evolving uniforms which were 
exceedingly pleasant to the eye but quite un- 
serviceable for the purpose for which they 
were intended. 
Very few of the competitors, too, seem to 
THE DESIGN WHICH WON THE SECOND PRIZE have realised that the Imperial Yeomanry are 
Sent by Mr. Godfrey Brennan, Somerfield House, Maidstone to be a mounted infantry force and not a 


THE DESIGN WHICH WON THE FIRST PRIZE OF £30 


“Duke of Wellington,” Portsmouth 


cavalry regiment, and in consequence of this 
many made the mistake of designing a uni- 
form on the model of that of the Life Guards. 
Mistakes like this, of course, put the competi- 
tors who made them quite out of court at 
once. It is perhaps interesting to note that 
when this competition was first started in 
THE TATLER several readers wrote objecting 
to it on the ground that the three prizes would 
certainly be won by military tailors. So far 
from this being the case it will be seen that 
of the three winners two are military men and 
the third, though a civilian, has nothing to do- 
with tailoring military or otherwise. 

In deciding on the ultimate winners Lord 
Dudley only regarded the uniforms as a 
whole. Several of the designs, for instance, 
contained exceedingly clever ideas for belts, 
but were so faulty in other details as to 
be quite precluded from the chance of a 
prize. 


THE DESIGN WHICH WON THE THIRD PRIZE OF £5 
Sent by Major E. Hobday, Abbey House, Athlone, Ireland 
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CHAPTER I. 


«+, , . And why do ye weep?” 
of wealth, 
And lo! there came an unknown to my door by stealth, 
Bearing away my treasures, the hoarding of years,” 
“*O weep not! for never was misery mended by tears.” 
—The Bereft, 


here are some men who are never content, 
no matter what favours a kind and 
‘generous providence has bestowed upon them. 
‘One has starved his stomach for the sake of 
clawing together a few pieces of gold, later 
he whines dyspeptically to Heaven because 
having achieved his desire he cannot spend his 
money on burning liqueurs and putrid bird- 
flesh. Another snivels at his Creator because, 
being possessed of £150 a year and a pretty 
wife, he is obliged to prove his manhood by 
-working. And Aubrey Telscombe, with his 
assured income of about £500 a year left to 
him by an appreciative grandmother, was in 
‘a perpetual state of dissatisfaction at the 
world scheme because he wished for fame and 
his wish remained ungratified. 

Now Telscombe had a gift for writing, 
His stories were goo |—undeniably good. So 
this friends said. The unfortunate part about 
the whole business was that the editors could 
not be made to coincide with his friends’ 
verdicts. You must admit that a continual 
‘stream of cold “rejected with thanks” is 
sufficient to quench the fire of anyone’s 
ambition. Nevertheless Telscombe _ per- 
severed, sending out his stories with hopeful 
regularity, and so the time came when he 
-opened his self-addzessed envelope with a 
bitter laugh—the laugh of one who expects 
‘the opposite to what he hopes. 

Picture him, if you please, one day seated 
.at his neat little Japanese desk brooding over 
an exceptionally heavy influx of foolscap 
envelopes. 

“¢The President’s Panther,’ back from 
the Myriad. 1 can’t understand what the 
magazines do want! I'll swear that’s as 
good a story as ever appeared in its pages. 
“What else?” Another envelope ripped up. 
~““H’m ! ‘The Red Death’ returned from the 
Lounger. Ah! well, I suppose they’ll have 
to be sent out again.” He busied himself 
with note paper and pens, and having written 
the usual few words that accompanied his 
»manuscript re-enveloped the stories. 

On his way to the post he passed a book- 
seller’s and bought a couple of magazines. 
Because he had some business with his 
‘solicitors that morning the magazines 
remained unopened until the following day, 
‘when at breakfast he took one up and com- 
menced to look through its pages. It was 
‘the Vogue, a widely-read magazine, noted 
‘for its witty stories and brilliant band of 
writers that were gathered under the brightly- 
-coloured covers. At the fourteenth page his 
egg spoon clattered on to the plate, and he 
‘spilt his coffee in sheer excitement. For 
there printed in the Vogue, the magazine 
with its million circulation, was one of his first 
stories, ‘The King’s Kangaroo,” with some- 
-one else’s name as the author. 

“ What on earth does it mean ?” he asked, 
addressing apparently the tablecloth, over 


‘I hoarded a store 


~which the brown rivulet oozed its way. 
“Surely there must be some mistake. ‘The 
King’s Kangaroo!’ Title the same!’ He 


glanced rapidly through, searching for sen- 
vtences that he knew he had written. ‘Of 


But how 
I have 


course it’s my story—my very own. 
could it have got in the Vogue? 
never sent the story there at all.” 

He tipped his chair back from the table 
and thought. “Let me see—yes, it came 
back from the Lounger two—no, three— 
months ago. I decided not to send it away 
any more. I pigeon-holed it, and it must be 
in my desk now.” He strode over to his 
desk and dived among some papers. At the 
end of fifteen minutes he sat down on a chair 
again gasping with astonishment. 

“Gone!” he said blankly. 
is gone!” 

His first feeling was one of bitter, bitter 
disappointment. Someone else—a_ person 
calling himself ‘‘ Clifford Marley ”—was taking 
the credit for the work which he had striven 
to achieve. He was being cheated out of 
tasting the first bite of the fruit of success. 
The story was his—indisputably his—but 
how to prove it? Then came a wave of 
anger mingled with disgust, sweeping over 
and drowning his disappointment. He would 
go to the editor of the Vogue, demand an 
interview and an explanation, and find out 
the address of this “Clifford Marley.” 

So it came about that a few hours later a 
lift was heaving him up to the third floor of 
the Vogue offices to the editorial rooms. 
They were twentieth-century peoplé at the 
Vogue, and they flung him from the lift, 
hustled him along a carpeted corridor, and 
finally dumped him down bewildered and out 
of breath in the reception-room. For five 
minutes he stood staring at the jatest copy 
lying on the table—the Vogue with the 
million circulation and “The King’s Kan- 
garoo,” which someone else had stolen from 
him, printed therein. 

The editor entered the room. 

“Mr. Telscombe,” he said with an in- 
quiring rise of the eyebrows, “ what can | do 
for you ?” 

Aubrey began. During his journey he 
had prepared a passionate outburst of indig- 
nation, but somehow in the presence of this 
calm bespectacled editor he forgot it all and 
stammered out his explanation in ragged 
sentences. ‘I came—this month’s Vogue.” 
The editor smiled encouragingly. ‘ There is 
a story, ‘The King’s Kangaroo.’” 

‘“Ah, yes,” interrupted the editor. “I 
remember. A good story, a very good story. 
By—er—by Clifford Marley—a new——” 

Aubrey found his nerve at that. 

“No, sir!” he almost shouted, “ No, ‘ The 
King’s Kangaroo’ is by Aubrey Telscombe !” 

The editor blinked at the gesticulating 
Aubrey, who was impressing his assertion by 
rapping at the open page with outspread 
palm. ‘‘Really—I don’t quite 2 

“My dear sir! ‘The King’s Kangaroo’ 
was written by me and no one else. It is 
word for word printed here as I wrote it. It 
has been stolen—the manuscript—from my 
room, and I demand Clifford Marley’s ad- 
dress !” 

The editor touched a bell and a boy 
bristling with buttons entered. ‘Bring me 
the address book.” 

The book was brought and the editor 
traced his forefinger down the letter “ M.” 

“ Mallow—um—um—Maudly,’’ he mur- 
mured. “Ah! here it is—‘* Marley, Cliftord, 
c/jo Jones’s Library, Prince’s Road, Brixton.’ 
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THE FAME SEEKERS. - E 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Alphonse Courlander. 


That’s the only address we have. Obviously 
an address solely for receiving letters.” 

“But I tell you the idea, story, title, 
everything is mine. I have been working for 
success for years. I don’t want money. I 
wanted success, a taste of fame!” The 
editor coughed behind his hand quietly. 
“Fame,” repeated Aubrey. “And now it 
has been stolen away from me. Can’t you 
suggest anything ?” 

“T could ask Clifford Marley to come here, 
if he’d come,” said the editor. ‘I'll ask him 
and see. I’m sorry for you, for 1 take your 
word that the story is yours. The circumstances 
are peculiar ; very peculiar. It is hard lines 
on you, but I cannot, you must admit, rectify 
the matter until I have heard the other side. 
That you must agree. However, I will write 
to you if Clifford Marley accepts my invita- 
tion to come here and you must meet him 
yourself.” The editor’s © urbane manner 
planed down the rough surface of Aubrey’s 
temper. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“Good day,” bowed the editor. 

Then they took him downstairs in the lift 
again, and a man in a staff-officer’s hat with 
a gold-splashed blue uniform flung the street 
door open for him. - 


CHAPTER ‘Il. 


For you were sad and lonely, and J, I knew not how, 
A lifetime's work of sorrow. could be turned to 
ecstasy. 
And thus it came about that you and I have made the 
vow 
That binds and welds for ever, ever, you my love to 
me !|—Before the Altar, 


The editor of the Vogue was a far- 
seeing man. Editors usually are. He knew 
that if Clifford Marley were in very truth an 
impostor he would scarcely pay attention to 
an editorial summons; on the contrary he 
would be more than anxious to keep out 
of the editor’s way. The money for the story 
had not yet been paid, consequently the editor 
wrote a very nice letter to Clifford Marley as 
follows :— 

“DEAR SIR,—I enclose a copy of the 
Vogue containing your. story, ‘ The King’s 
Kangaroo.’ A cheque is awaiting you at this 
office if you could make it convenient to call 
to-morrow between four and five. If you 
have any more stories on hand suitable for 
the Vogue I shall be pleased to see 
them.” 

Then he wrote to Telscombe to the effect 
that Clifford Marley would probably be at the 
office between four and five the following day. 

Punctually at four o’clock came Aubrey. 
“Of course,” explained the editor, “there is 
some doubt as to whether he will turn up. If 
he does come I will confront him with you, 
and you can state your own case.” 

“No doubt,” said Aubrey, “he will 
absolutely deny any cheating in the matter 
at all. Indeed, when I come to think of ‘it, it 
would be rather difficult for me to prove that 
it was mine. However, we shall see.” 

“We shall see,” echoed the editor. 
‘Perhaps he may be a systematic swindler, 
quite an expert in making money out of ideas 
stolen irom other men’s brains ” 

A whisile piped thinly from the speaking 
tube. ‘“ Yes,” said the editor, applying his 
ear. He smiled as he received the answer. 
“Show Clifford Marley up here—in my 
room.” he called down the tube. 


TEL Ba TATE 1. 


“He has come,” he said, turning again to 
Telscombe. “It is quite exciting, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt is!” said Telscombe with a forced 
laugh. For, truth to tell, there was an inward 
sinking of his heart lest he should be unable 
to prove his case after all. He began pacing 
the room nervously, now arranging his tie, 
now tugging at his watch chain. He could 
hear the buzz of the lift as it came up from 
the ground floor, then the rasp of the iron 
gate as it shot back. Steps along the corridor, 
a timid knock, the rattling of the door 
handle, and a tall, graceful girl entered. 
She was dressed poorly, yet neatly. A some- 
what threadbare jacket fitted her neat figure 
tightly, and she gathered up the folds of her 
dark blue skirt at the side with a black cotton- 
gloved hand. The two men stared—rather 
stupidly it must be admitted—at the pale face 
framed in a border of black curly hair, at the 
deep brown eyes which wavered hesitatingly 
from one man to the other, and which finally 
rested upon the editor, who jerked himself 
together and remembered his duty. 

‘“« Er—Miss—Clifford Marley ?” he asked. 

“Clifford Marley is my xom de plume,” 
said the girl in a low voice. Telscombe 
fancied he could trace a shiver of nervousness 
in the way she spoke. 

The editor took off his spectacles and 
wiped them deliberately. Then he put them 
on again and looked very severely at the 
girl ‘‘ Your nom de plume. Well, Miss 
Marley, this is Mr. Telscombe,” waving a 
hand in Aubrey’s direction. “And he——” 

Whatever further explanation the editor 
was about to indulge in was cut short by a 
curious mixture of a sob, a sigh, and a gasp as 
‘¢ Clifford Marley ” collapsed into a fortunately 
placed chair. “Don’t go on,” she said, 
covering her face with her hands. “I know 


what you are going to say. Oh! I amso 
wretched.” And she burst into tears. 

The editor took his glasses off and started 
wiping them once again. Telscombe stood 
gazing with a strange sensation of pity and 
wonderment at the sobbing girl. 

“T think I can arrange this,” he said to 
the editor, ‘if you could leave us for a 
minute.” The editor smiled understandingly. 

“Don’t cry,” he said tenderly when the 
editor had left the room. 

“Oh! Iam so miserable, so very miser- 
able !” she sobbed, uplifting a tear-splashed 
face. ‘It was thieving I know. But I found 
the story——” 

“You found the story ?” frowned Aubrey 
in amazement. 

“—__in a carriage on the Underground 
Railway.” 

A memory flashed through Aubrey’s mind 
as he recollected that he had carried it with 
him with some other papers one day journey- 
ing from Blackfriars westward. Unnoticed, 
then, he had left the manuscript in the railway 
carriage, and this girl had found it. 

“Go on—tell me all,” he said. 

“T have tried to write for years and 
unsuccessfully. All my stories came back. 
And I found your manuscript, and I knew it 
was a good story. So I had it re-typed and 
sent it in under my own name. It was wicked. 
It was thieving. But can’t you understand ? 
Don’t you know the hopeful wait for weeks, 
and then the disappointment when your story 
is returned? I had had so many hopeful 
waits and so many disappointments.” 

“You might have given me my right,” he 
said bitterly ; ‘‘ you could have had the money, 
but at least you need not have altered my 
name as author.” 

His voice seemed hard and pitiless to her 
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ears, and she stcod up and looked into his: 
face with her wonderful brown eyes. 

“T did not think of ¢/a‘,” she said in a 
strangely emotional voice, “ I thought only of: 
myself and the dwindling flame of fame. 
Once, years ago, the flame burnt ever so 
brightly, but later it seemed to get fainter 
and dimmer——” 

‘*T understand.” 

“And I did not know. I did not think, 
indeed I didn’t, of right or wrong. I found 
the story by chance, it seemed so easy to send it 
in under another name. Oh, p'ease forgive me, 
you can have the money ; I am so wretched.’” 

She flung herself on her knees and laid 
her bead on the table. ‘“ Don’t, please don’t,” 
he said softly, helping her to a chair. His. 
body thrilled as he touched her. “It was all 
my fault. I should not have been so careless. 
It serves me right.” . 

“ What can I do to make amerds ?” she: 
murmured brokenly. 

“Do,” said Telscombe with a new light 
in his eyes, “you and I will seek fame 
together. We will collaborate.” 

He took her hands in his and held them. 
They looked into each other’s eyes. “I don’t 
deserve it,” she said attempting to withdraw 
her hands. But he held them tighter yet to: 
his heart. ‘ You deserve far more than I can 
give,” he insisted, “because you have started 
me on the road, If it were not for you ‘ The 
King’s Kangaroo’ would not have appeared 
in print.” 


Have you read A Life’s Gladness by 
Aubrey Telscombe and Clifford Marley? 
The Bookworm says, ‘‘ It is the best book of 
the year, and we look forward to many more 
delightful results from the collaboration of 
such a talented husband and wife.” 


Our Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


I: our issue of February 5, for the benefit of those who might wish to enter for this competition but who may not 
thoroughly understand how to set about solving an acrostic, we publisbed an article containing the fullest instructions, 


explanations, and advice to beginners, 


Copies of the number containing this article can always be had by applying to- 


one’s newsagent or direct to the publisher of Taz TaTLer, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, ID (Ce 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of eight double 
acrostics issued consecutively from February 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, 7.2., answers to the seventh acros- 
tic (dated March 19) must be delivered not 
Jater than first post on Monday, March 31. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘“Made-up” names are the best.- Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 


Suits) A D 

2 A M BI G U (ous) 
SH oO M 

4. TOREADO (tr) 
BOE Re elier OleEN 

6. S U Teed 


x. “ Soured,” “sold,” ‘‘stumped,” “ stupid," and some 
other equivalents are accepted, 3. Various names with 
right terminals are accepted. Also “N or M” from 
catechism. 4. Variants of spelling are accepted. 


Correct answers have been received from Aylwi rds, 
Arleucar, Augustine, Aladdin, Alex, Agos, Amaryalice, 
Bluebell, Baden, Boveen, Badger, Bunker, Buxhall, Bos- 
mere, Beegee, Baff, Ben-Trovato, Berth, Cinderella, 
Chrisser, Charles-Merry, Cheero, Clare, Chums, Cumpy, 
Coomb, Cactus. Coates, Cheshire-Puss, Cusha, Comma, 
Candid, Clan-Chattan, Crescent, Chicot, Caian, Dugli, 
Dynamic, Duplex, Depot, Droffas, Daddy, Derfinie, Ever- 
green, Edina, Eloc, Eatonian, Eel, Elbo, Ellart, Ercles, 
Esplanade, Eta, Gerwil, Gander, Games, Golo, Hibernia, 
Hemstitch, Herb, Hopeful, Hattrick, Hai-ya, I.S., Impe- 
trialist, Kiln-Green, Ko, Kenmor, Kilton, Lalla, Latimer, 
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Larissa, Limehurst, Lolotte, Len, Lucifer, Leamington,. 
Leafrule, Lammermoor, Moonstone, Mummer, Montrave, 
Moke, Major, Madcap, Mill, Monachus, Murgeon, Madle,. 
Morden-Boss, MacWhitlow, Magunota, Marble, Micat, 
Milbar, Mug, Nemo, Novice, Nigger, Nibs, Nimble, 
Oubit, Outsider, Opus, Onusmos, Ouard, Poodle, Perugia, 
Piccaninny, Pippip, Pallywog, Petrol, Peter, Phunga, 
Perky, Quill, Reta, Ridley, Rotter, Res, Spes, Soskyn,. 
Solvo, Sec, Somerford, Salopia, Seagull, Satanella, She, 
Senga, Snevets, Sycamore, Toddles, Tina, The-Martian,. 
Turquoise, Triplets, LIwe-Cuckoos, Trottiwee, Taffy, 
Twoees, Usher, Valentine, Walton, Whiff-Waff, Warata, 
Waratah, Waimate, Xit, Zeta, Zyx. 

Solvers are requested for the future to print their 


pseudonyms in large letiers on the same sheet of paper as- 
the solution. 


“Kilton’ is credited with ‘ Ellenmott's” answer to- 
No, 2. 


Double Acrostic No. 7 


Perhaps a fortune shot into the air. 


. In paint and plumes: change two-eighths for my 
first. 


. With C a salt which does not tend to thirst. 

3. Not friend enough to serve Bristolian need. 
. Change G for C you make black dirt black deed. 
. Means too much talk; air-castles built of words. 
. In but one instance was snapped off by birds. 
. Aitchless Home Ruler this; say not this ‘‘ cuss,” 


. It is without and saves a deal of fuss. 
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GHEE TAGE ER: 


JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


he man of the moment in my eyes is 
undoubtedly a certain Jack London, 
whose volume entitled Zhe God of his 
Fathers: Tales of the Klondyke has just 
been published by Isbisters. Mr. London 
has been asked for some account of him- 
self and he writes as follows. His name 
is not, as one might have thought, a 
pseudonym :— 

My name is deceptive. Can trace back on both 
sides to an American residence prior to the Revo- 
lution. Was born in San Francisco twenty-four 
years ago the 12th day of last January. Lived in 
California ranches till I was ten, when I went upon 
the streets as newsboy, and so managed (also by 
working at many other things) to get a grammar- 
school education. At fifteen I left home and went 
faring among the scum marine population of San 
Francisco Bay. By the month I was seventeen I 
was able to ship before the mast as an able-bodied 
seaman. Went to Japan, seal hunting up to the 
Russian side of Behring Sea, &c, Have since served 
in divers forecastles, stokeholes, &. When I was turned eighteen, having taken an 
interest in economics and sociology, I went tramping (a tramp among tramps) 
throughout the United States of Canada. Since that time have continued those 
studies, but in a more theoretical way, When I returned from tramping I went 
to work to pay my way through high school. One year of that, time pressing, 


and I crowded the next two into three months and entered the State University 
of California. Left there just before the completion of my freshman year. 


Never having been unwise enough to learn a trade, have worked at all sorts of 
hard labour, mined and camped through the Sierras and various places. Incidentally 
I looked forward to a time when I could finish my studies and take up writing. At 
last I found I would have to make that time. When in Klondyke, being far removed, 
I got a good perspective of the world and its attitude toward me and mine toward it. 
Also, while in the Klondyke, my father died ; so returned to take charge of family with 
many liabilities and no assets. Have never been rash enough myself to get outa 
sheet anchor in the way of a wife. Also resolved to go into writing. You know the 
fun that means for a beginner. Naturally I have become a clever financier in a small 
way, and among other things consider myself an expert in the matter of extracting 
money from mendicant journals. 


That's about all. Have been writing a little over a year now, and am at last able 
to make a living out ofit. I shall stick to the proposition. 


Have long since learned that most money lies in fiction, but cannot refrain 

occasionally from writing my economic hobby. No, am not a revolutionaire nor a 
Marxist; have read too much Spencer for that. Study from four to six hours daily 
(science and literature half and half) and my aim is fiction. 
1 count Mr. London’s stories—and I am sure all of my readers 
who have read them, either in their earlier form in magazines or in 
their new form as a book, will agree with me—as among quite the 
most original utterances in fiction for a long time past, and his brief 
autobiography is therefore the more interesting. 


I have been asked by the editor of the Sunday School Chronicle 

to give a list of the fifty books most suitable for children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen. There are many difficulties 
in the way of such an undertaking ; one child is so very much more 
precocious than another, and many a boy of fourteen has read books 
that are the astonishment and bewilderment of his elders. Then, 
again, it would be so easy for one to make up a list of fifty books 
of any two authors. I am quite sure that before I was fourteen I 
had read fifty novels in the pages of Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer 
Lytton, and Harrison Ainsworth without going any further. In 
making out this list, therefore, I have confined myself to not more 
than one book by any one author; I have also omitted all living 
writers, although it is hard, indeed, to be compelled to ignore books 
so much the delight of healthy-minded children as those of Jules 
Verne and George Macdonald. The fact, however, that these writers 
are both happily still alive compels one to ignore them. Then, 
again, I have thought fit to ignore all books that are mainly religious 
or educational. Concerning these there can be no possible generalisa- 
tion. The bent of a boy with a taste for reading is usually either to 
science or history, and either of these subjects opens up a wide field ; 
but every boy should read a certain measure of imaginative literature. 
Yet in spite of that fact I have ignored poetry, which comes to 
children best in books of Selections. Zhe Children’s Treasury of 
Lyrical Poetry, Stevenson’s Chila’s Garland of Verses, and, later, 
The Golden Treasury and The Oxford Book of English Verse 
should be in every boy’s library. 
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n any case my fifty books are every one 
of them classics, and, none the less, 
every one of them makes thoroughly 
healthy reading. There is no possibility 
of a boy acquiring any tendency to prig- 
gishness from any one of them, which is 
more than can be said for Lord Avebury’s 
(Sir John Lubbock) list of the ‘‘ Hundred 
Best Books” for adults. It is said of 
someone who tried to wade through that 
list of one hundred volumes that he went 
about thirsting for the blood of its com- 
piler. This solitary individual was, I 
think, a native of Japan. He was found 
at Yokohama by a friend of mine, and his 
only prejudice against Englishmen was 
that one of them had made that terrible 
list of impossible books. ‘‘I should like 
to meet the man,” he said, “who declared that they were the hundred 


best books.” In any case, here is my list for boys :— 


. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 
. Aesop's FABLES 
. Grimm's Farry TALES 
. Hans ANDERSEN’S Fairy Tares 
. Ropinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe 
. Tom Brown's ScHootpays. By Thomas Hughes 
. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb 
Tue WonbeEr Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
. KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott 
. THE LAsT OF THE Monicans. By Fenimore Cooper: 
11. Don Quixore. By Cervantes 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carroll 
. THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIvER. By John Ruskin 
Tue Swiss Famity Ropinson. By J. H. Kampe 
. GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift 
16. THE PiItGRiIm’s Procress, By John Bunyan 
17. THE ScoTTisH CuieEFs. By Jane Porter 
18. THE Last OF THE Barons. By Bulwer Lytton 
19. WESTWARD Ho! By Charles Kingsley 
20. Tom CRrINGLE’s Loc. By Michael Scott 
21. THE TOWER oF Lonpon. By Harrison Ainsworth 
. FRANK FaIRLEIGH. By Frank Smedley 
. VALENTINE Vox. By Henry Cockton 
. THE BLAck PrINCE's Pace. By J. G. Edgar 
25. GEOFFREY HAmiyn. By Henry Kingsley 
z6 Mr. Mipsuitpman Easy. By Captain } arryat 
27. TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson 
28. Doc CrusorE. By R. M. Ballantyne 
29. OLD Jack. By W. H. G. Kingston 
30. UNcLE Tom's Casin. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
31. CHARLES O'MaLtey. By Charles Lever 
32. A TaLe or Two Cities. By Charles Dickens 
33. THE Prartrie Birp. By C, A. Murray 
34. Lays oF ANCIENT Rome, By Macaulay 
(Not necessarily included under Poeiry) 
25. Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. By R. H. Dana 
-6 Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover 
37- THE WipE WipE Wortp. By Susan Warner 
38. THE THREE MusKETEERS. By A. Dumas 
39. THE HEADLESS HorsEMAN. By Mayne Reid 
40. DARNLEY. By G. P. R. James 
4t. Rasseitas. By Samuel Johnson 
42. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, By Oliver Goldsmith 
43. THE InGoLtpspy LeGeNDs. By T. R. H. Barham 
44. Unpine. By De la Motte Fouqué 
45. THE WHITE Rose, By G. J. Whyte-Melville 
46. THE BraEs oF YARRow. By Charles Gibbon 
47. THE ADVENTURES OF VERDANT GREEN. By Cuthbert Bede 
48. Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore 
49. Mary Powetr. By Anne Manning 
50. THE SEvEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. By Richard Johnson 


Ye another addition is to be made to the weekly reviews. Mr. 

T. W. H. Crosland, who has for a very considerable time 
been assistant editor of the Ow¢look, is to be the editor and Mr, 
Grant Richards is to be the publisher. The title of the new journal 
is to be the Z7%ge7. The Z%ger should certainly be a very amusing 
journal, for Mr. Crosland is one of the wittiest men now writing. 
He is too modest for his name to be inscribed in the pages of 
Whos Who although he has written a great many books, or 
perhaps one should say booklets. These little booklets, published 
byj the Unicorn Press, have sold in surprising numbers. I am 
always glad to hear of the advent of new newspapers, they make 
one feel that one’s chance of earning a living out of journalism is on 
the increase. In any case I wish the 7%ger every success. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Ajehs first Court of the reign of King 
Edward VII. was held at Buckingham 
Palace last Friday. It was a pageant of sur- 
passing brilliance, eclipsing the splendour of 
any royal ceremony within the memory of 
those privileged persons who received a royal 
invitation. Their Majesties were received by 
‘the great officers of state and of the household 
and were conducted to the great ball-room. 
Before the throne there was a dais, jacketed 
in red cloth and overhung by scarlet curtains, 
and a canopy in the same brilliant colour. 


dps her Majesty would justify her rizht 

to the sovereignty of beauty as well as 
of birth was a foregone conclusion, and her 
gown was a dream of loveliness in yellow satin 
of the richest quality exquisitely embroidered 
in irises. The Princess of Wales wore a soft 
white satin gown, illustrated on this page, 
inlet with jewelled lace, the bodice swathed 
to one side and caught with a bunch 
of white velvet poppies, the -skirt being 
literally a foam of poppy petals at the hem. 
White is essentially becoming to her Royal 
Highness, and though she always looked 
handsome in black it certainly had 
a way of making her appear more 
than her age, whereas white sets off 
her clear skin and bright colouring 
to the very best advantage, and suits 
her @ merveille. The Duchess of 
Fife and Princess Victoria were a'so 
in white, while the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s gown was one of the 
handsomest there, carried out in jet 
and steel over white satin, 
the front panel being entirely 
composed of jet rings and 
appliqué 
with decoupé 
flowers and 


foliage of black panne. A vest of white tulle 
trimmed with a narrow band .of paste em- 
broidery softened the bodice, and the train was 
of black velvet. As regards the débutantes 
Lady Marjorie Manners looked exceedingly 
sweet in a soft white gown with pink resebuds, 
and Miss Twining, who was presented by 
Lady Strathcona, wore quite a notable gown 
of white Limer.ck lace and net, every bit of 


DRESS WORN BY THE PRINCESS OF WALES AT THE FIRST COURT 


which was made by hand over white satin with 
a Romney lace fichu and a real lace train. 


s might have been expected silver was 
predominant, and I should hardly like 

to say how many gowns had some concession 
made to the universal fancy for such an 
adornment. The Duchess of Wellington’s 
daughter, Lady Evelyn James, was wearing a 
truly lovely creation of white satin veiled with 


instance was made up over pink pongee, the 
glimmer of which seen through the white 
produced a faintly opalescent tint, the skirt 
being festooned with lace caught at intervals 
with clusters of shaded pink silk roses. The 
pale blue of her sash and touches of the 
same on the bodice, which was further adorned 
with a cluster of pink roses, as well as the 
train of pale blue Liberty satin, all went to make 
up one of those delicious Pompadour effects 
which have never been excelled. To return to 
the “white and silver gowns,” that of the 
Duchess of Hamilton, which was truly magni- 
ficent, earned the right to be one of those most 
admired. It was carried out in duchesse satin 
veiled with damanté net and accordion-pleated 
chiffon, with a deep flounce of old lace and an 
appligué of chiffon lilies and silver true- 
lovers’ knots, the train, which began from 
the shoulders, being of white and _ silver 
brocade. 


Axether particularly charming dress was 

that of Mrs. Bell, wife of Mr. Sheriff 
Bell, which was covered with graduated lines 
of jet and embroidered in dull gold and silver 
wheatears, the bodice draped with Carrick- 
macross lace and the train carried out in 
emerald-green velvet adorned with black 
Chantilly lace. The gown worn by her 
daughter, Mrs. Franklin, was equally effec- 
tive, the skirt being composed of silver- 
embroidered net with a raised design in pale 
blue velvet and lace roses and a train of 
cream lace veiling silver gauze, with a novel 
arrangement of tucked chiffon. 


ayphe ball of fashion is revolving very slowly 

at present. Owing, perhaps, to the 
popularity of the long driving and walking 
coats we have been wearing quite thin, sum- 
merlike materials underneath them through- 
out the winter, and probably Madame la 
Mode has grown tired of devising fresh idcas 
which are “used up” before the legitimate 
time. In the matter of trimmings, however, 
she has been treating us particularly well, as 
also in the realm of millinery, where the 
novelties are as numerous as they are charm- 
ing ; and as I should like to say a word about 


4, cach in turn I will begin with the former. 


silver gauze, which was softened in turn with 
a transparency of white chiffon ; and Lady 
Victoria Grenfell’s Empire gown was of white 
chiffon sparkling with silver embroidery and 
failletté mousseline de soie. Another en- 
chanting confection was that of Mrs. Asquith, 
who with her usual good taste had chosen 
a white Louisine, which is one of the softest 
and most amenable of silks, and in this 
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eather tassels worked over in silver 
thread as well as little button rosettes 
in leather are quite /e dernier chic and are 
being used very much on the cloth and serge 
gowns as a decoration for the front of the 
gown or coat in place of buttons. They have 
by no means ousted the silk tassels, upon which 
they are obviously founded, but they stand for 
a more businesslike adornment for the tailor 
gown and are carried out chiefly in light brown, 
tan, or fawn. I have the most fascinating 
retrospective visions of a dear little Russian 
bolero and skirt for the Riviera built of the 
smoothest ivory cloth inlet with wide bands of 
ivory satin, overlaid with a handsome design 
of decoupé ivory cloth and adorned down the 
front with tassels and cords of white leather 
worked over with gold thread. The skirt was 
made quite simple, the only embellishment 
being a wide, shaped flounce headed with an 
inserted band of satin with the decoufé cloth 
design. 
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Ne a matter of fact that particular fashion 

of repeating the self-coloured cloth in a 
design for the purpose of trimming is quite 
one of the smart fancies of the season. For 
the last week I have been hes tating whether 
or no I shall adopt it on my next spring 
costume and balancing myself to a nicety 
between the pros and cons, ‘‘letting ‘1 dare 
not’ wait upon ‘I would,’” like poor ill-fated 
Macbeth. Charming as it undoubtedly is 
when carried out in white as I have described 
it is apt to become a little stiff at times, as, 
for instance, in a really exceedingly handsome 
mauve gown, wh n the decoupé design was 
thrown up by a background of white and 
again in a dress of brown and turquoise blue. 


@ rca! trimmings are immensely in favour, 

too, and [| believe we have absolutely 
touched perfection with regard to them—or is 
it only that we are new to the coming delights 
of the linen and lawn gowns on which they 
are being used with such effect ? In the trim- 
ming of these, however, I unhesitatingly give 
the palm to the Russian embroidery, of which 
the name is no misnomer, for it is the identical 
thing that may be seen in such profusion on 
the féte dresses of the Russian peasants, and 
is often carried out in blue, red, and green 
shades on a white ground. Then thereis the 
narrow Pompadour ribbon trimming and the 
Chinese embroideries ; and considering the 
charm of these different varieties and how 
much they accomplish in the beautifying of 
our frocks it is really astonishing how very 
cheaply they are to be procured. Embroidered 
lawn will be as popular as it was last year 
and ribbon velvet will play a big part as usual, 
while silk braids, whether fancy or plain, are 
going to have a swccés fou during the coming 
summer season. 


I am puzzled to think why I put trimmings 

before millinery in the order of things in 
this article. Personally, I am of opinion that 
of all the items that “matter” in a woman’s 
toilette her head-gear is paramount, and shares 
the responsibility with her style of head-dress. 
Provided she is crowned with a smart toque 
and ézex coiffée she may wear a shabby gown 
with impunity considerably longer than she 
would otherwise dare to do, and.a new hat 
ofren saves the situation when the spring sun 
has begun to diligently search out the dis- 
crepancies of her attire. 


he chrysanthemum straw, about which 
we all waxed enthusiastic a little while 
ago, is practically shelved, so far at least 
as the Parisienne is concerned. It grew 
obviously more unkempt and dishevelled in 
appearance, probably because it began to 
appear in cheaper quality, and is now dis- 
appearing as rapidly as it came. We have 
scarcely had time to get tired of it even, but 
considering the influx of new straws and new 
materials I am inclined to think that ‘‘it 
never will be missed,” and that we shall con- 
sole ourselves immediately with a new love 
in the shape of so ne up-to-date spring fad. 


apihe Astrachan straw certainly resembles it 

in more ways than one, but it is dis- 
tinctly tid‘er and more compact and makes 
an exceptionally effective lining for a smooth 
straw hat. Nothing prettier in the realm of 
millinery has, I am sure, ever asserted itself 
than the plaited plaid straw, a veritable tartan 
but not an agressive one, which is worn a 
great deal in Paris at the present moment. 
Naturally a vivid plaid would suggest a com- 
bination which would be afrewx to say the 
least of it, but such an one as I have seen, a 
soft commingling of shaded blue and green 


satin straw threaded with a “crushable” 
dull-blue silk ribbon which is tied in a ‘bow 
behind with fringed ends hanging over the 
hair, was quite lovely, 


nother special favourite in Paris is a 
quaint little turban toque of very fine 
straw, ridiculously small and plain, and 
shaped like a section of an old-fashioned 
bandbox, which fits on to the head and has 
literally no trimming at all save a fringe ot 
bébé tips hanging over the back, the close brim 
being partially lined with velvet. It is, in fact, 
nothing but a réchauffée of the little toque 
that in the very early days of the sixties used 


A PRETTY 


to be perched well forward over the fore- 
head, and taking it all round it is really 
a wonderfully becoming head-gear despite 
its somewhat insignificant appearance. A 
number of the hats, too, are getting larger and 
larger, and quite endless is the variety in the 
straws, the rush and basket straws in natura] 
shades being, perhaps, the most effective. 
All the trimming is worn behind, and th> 
smartest examples have long fringed ends or 
loops falling from the back of the bat to qui e 
as lowas the neck behind—a very wide ribbon 
encircling the crown and tied in a big simple 
bow behind being often employed, while the 
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SPRING TOILETTE 


ere derielele Eire, 


. flowcrs are arranged in the same position and 


invariably droop over. the hair. The pretty 
fashion of a-wreath of flowers which looks for 
all the world as though it were slipping off 
the crown is still in favour, and a kind of 
Arcadian simplicity as regards those specially 
designed for genuine summer wear appears to 
be the point aimed at. I am glad to see, too, 
that the Tuscan straw hat holds its own, and 
quite the smartest manner of trimming it is 
with either black velvet, chiffon, or tulle, a 
very charming finish being sometimes supplied 
by a cluster of damask roses set at the back. 
Next week I hope to reproduce. a few 
specimens of the new spring millinery at 
Peter Robinson’s, Oxford Street, and as 
the house is world-famed for securing the 
haute nouveautés at the very instant that 
they appear on the horizon of fashion I have 
not the smallest doubt that -they will prove 
interesting to those of my readers who are on 
the look-out for something exceptionally smart 
and priced with reasonable moderation. 


Ou illustration this week represents an 

up-to-date walking costume for the 
spring, and is carried out in Parma violet 
panne cloth adorned with crossed mitred 
straps of its own material finished with tiny 
enamel buttons, the Russian bolero being 
supplemented by a little square basque open- 
ing over a vest of ivory chiffon and lace and 
the collar overlaid with Irish lace. 


i should like to add, too, ew passant that 
Mrs. Pomeroy, the well-known face mas- 
seuse, whose name is known to all of us, has 
requested me to call attention to the fact 
that her only address in London is 29, Old 
Bond Street, W., and that the use of her 
name in connection with any other establish- 
ment is not only misleading but 
absolutely unauthorised. 
DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” will be delighted 
to answer through this column any gues- 
tion concerning dress, the toilet, and house 
decoration, all letters to be addressed to 
her, care of the Editor. Writers must 
give their name and address as well as a 
pseudonym for publication. 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in“ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 63a. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s, for 
complete costume. All 
orders must be pre- 
paid before they can 
be executed, and 
Should be addressed to 
“ Delamira,” 


ANSWERS TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 


Earvy Brrp,—Muslin and 
mousseline de soie will be 
. worn as much as ever, as 
well as chiffon, lace, soft silk, 
chiné silk and lawn, The dresses will be a good deal 
trimmed, and appliqués are, of course, all the rage, motifs 
of lace, lawn, or silk appliqués being introduced on most 
gowns as well as the new trimmings of which I have 
spoken in my article. As regards the under skirts either 
could be used, the silk or soft satin being often veiled 
first with chiffon and then with some other fabric. 

Datnty.—No; the “Special” La Samothrace corsets 
in white coutille are only 16s 64. and 19s. 6d. They are 
most satisfactory. The address is the London Corset 
Company, 42, New Bond Street, W. 

Mriranpa,—Green would suit you better, I think, and 
the lines in your case should be perpendicular not 
horizontal. Of course the old lace could be used in the 
way you describe, but do not cut it. Ifyou are getting it 
in Paris go to Mr. Ernest's Paris house, 23, Rue Louis- 
le-Grand, and take the lace with you. He would make 
you the smartest of spring costumes, 


TA EV TAL EER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


oylake, the golfing demesne of the.Royal 

Liverpool Golf Club, is thrice blessed 

this year. The two big events, the open and 

amateur championships, fall to be held there, 

and the latter is to be preceded by the first 
international golf match on April 26. 


oylake has the advantage of all the other 
championship greens in its central 
situation. No matter if a man lives east or 
west, or south or north, he is never so very far 
from Hoylake. Whether he lives at John 0’ 
Groat’s or Land’s End, Hoylake is a half-way 
house. It is different when the championships 
fall at St. Andrews or Sandwich. To the 
Scot it is a far cry to Sandwich, and the 
northern cracks who find Hoylake quite 
within easy hail, little more indeed than a 
border foray, are but sparse in their ‘attend- 
ance at the Kentish green. Hoylake is 
particularly handy for the Irishmen, being, in 
fact, as near Dublin as Dublin is to it, and 
perhaps nearer as an Irishman might say. 


B* its geographical advantages by no 

means exhaust the 
amenitics of Hoylake. It 1s 
one of the best of the five 
championship courses, and 
there are not wanting those 
who assert that it is the very 
best. Wedo not share this 
op nion, but there can be no 
doubt that it atfords an excel- 
lent all-round test of golf and 
has a character and_ indi- 
viduality of its own. In 
length it is slightly shorter 
than either St. Andrews or 
Sandwich, but, of course, 
mere m leage is no test of the 
excellence of a golf course. 
It is the judicious distribution 
of length over the holes and 
the right placing of the 
hazards that make a good 
course. 


nd here it is possible to 
criticise one or two 
features of Hoylake. The 
first is that with the exception 
of the first and sixteenth holes 
there is scarcely any punish- 
ment for a heeled ball, while everywhere else 


a pulled ball is either out of bounds or ina — 


very bad country. Heel’ng and pulling are 
both vices, and as pulling is perhaps the less 
heinous it is hardly fair that the “slicer” 
should enjoy an immunity denied to the 
comparatively virtuous ‘ puller.” 


Another thing against Hoylake is its flat- 
ness. Many of the holes are so placed 
at the end of long flat stretches, without 
anything half or three-quarter way in the 
shape of a bunker or other. visible hazard to 
guide the eye, that it is only by long experience 
in all states of the wind and of the green that 
strength and distance can be accurately judged. 
The soil is also hard, and golfing agriculturists 
who are used to loam and mud are sadly put 
to it in approach play. 
“T*hese, however, are Hoylake’s peculiarities 
which give it a character of its own, 
and if objection can be taken to them it is 
that all, in greater or less degree, appear to 
give the local player somewhat more than his 
customary advantage. But it has to be con- 


fessed that there cannot be much wrong with 
a green that has produced Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Hilton, Mr. Graham, and Mr. C. Hutchings. 
These gentlemen play equally well anywhere, 
and perhaps better as our Irish friend might 
again say. 
[t is certainly one of the greatest advantages 
of golf that it affords endless matter for 
argument and discussion. ‘This is not due to 
the cryptic nature of the rules, although these 
certainly give rise to problems and questions 
of engrossing subtlety such as the true Scot 
delights in. The extraordinary amount of 
controversy that goes on in golf is due to the 
endless variety that there is in the game. 
Every course is different and every hole on it 
is different. Here at once is material for the 
making of opinion which does not exist in 
cricket or football, where the area of play is 
circumscribed and of a uniform and regulation 
pattern. 


hen there is the wonderful variety of golf 
clubs, each to be used, rightly or wrongly, 


TOM MORRIS 


The picture shows the veteran in his favourite bunker at St. Andrews 


for an unthinkable quantity of particular shots 
in particular ways. Here again golf beats 
cricket or football. In cricket there is but 
one bat and in football the player himself is 
the only weapon. It is to these and many 
other opportunities for the display and exercise 
of physical mental gymnastics that much of 
the fascination of golf is due. 


A! twenty a good golfer is usually a fool. 

At thirty he is either a scratch player or 
he is a philosopher. At forty he may be both. 
From fifty onwards he is either a philosopher 
or a fool. But most golfers are philosophers. 


ussia and the Persian “ Gulf” isa common 
newspaper heading nowadays, but the 

fact that the Persian golfs will probably be 
news to most people. The royal and ancient 
game has taken root at Bagdad, and the 
course of eighteen holes, which is described as 
of a decidedly sporting nature, is about three 
miles outside the ancient city. What a pity 
golf was not in vogue “in the golden prime 
of good Haroun Alraschid”! Sheherazade 
would have woven a grand tale out of it for 
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By Garden G.Smithe 


the delectation of her caliph. 
it was. What about the cadis ? 


But perhaps 


ven the best and wisest are not exempt 
from golfing trials, and neither age nor 
experience avail against ‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” Our picture 
this week shows the great and good Tom 
Morris himself entangled in the bunker which 
does most easily beset him at St. Andrews. 
Old Tom rarely goes round without paying a 
visit to this hazard, which lies on the way to 
the fourteenth hole. 
EE seems that oil applied to golf balls pre- 
vents snow and worm casts sticking to 
them. There is nothing in the rules to pre- 
vent the use of lubricants, and it is said that 
Andrew Kirkaldy in the recent tournament 
at Witley Court plentifully anointed his 
caddie’s head with oil, whereupon he rubbed 
his ball at the close of each hole with most 
satisfactory results. 
rown, jun., had been reading of Kirkaldy 
and his hair oil, and being suddenly 
called on to translate Hec 
olim meminisse juvabit was 
quite equal to the occasion. 
“Tt will be a help to remem- 
ber this oil” was what he 
made of it. 


here is an agricultural 
college at Cirencester, 
and although golf is not 
agriculture the students are 
devoted to the game and 
play on a nine-hole course in 
the college grounds. The 
combination of golf and agri- 
culture is happily expressed in 
the college motto, which is 47- 
vorum cultus pecorum@ue : 
“The cultivation of Parks and 
Herds.” 


t is satisfactory to learn 
that the employment 
agency which is one of the 
chief features of the new 
Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion is now in full working 
order. Mr. C. E. Miéville, 
the honorary secretary, has 
many names of professionals, 
greenkeepers, clubmakers, &c., on his books 
and has already been successful in effecting 
some satisfactory engagements. The address 
of the association is 6, Ironmonger Lane, E.C, 


r. Horace Hutchinson and Mr. Charles 
Hutchings, both of whom are at Pau, 
have had the misfortune to be attacked by 
influenza. Their absence robs the annual 
match between Pau and Biarritz of much of 
its interest as they have been almost invariable 
combatants, Mr. Hutchinson for Biarritz and 
Mr. Hutchings for Pau. Mr. Hutchings is 
captain of the Pau club this year. 


pril will be an exceptionally busy month 
in the golfing world. Taylor and 
Yeoman meet at Seaford on the 2nd, and 
Taylor plays Braid at Lelant on the 8th and 
gth. On the 17th the triumvirate go to 
Silloth and will play in a tournament along 
with Renoff. At mid-Surrey on the 23rd the 
professionals’ association hold a big mecting, 
and the international match and the associa- 
tion championship at Hoylake fill the closing 
days of the month fiom the 26th. 


